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Charge! Army Day Finds 1,000,000 Mobilized 





Imagine! 25 to 30 Miles a Gallon—in this Big Nash Sedan 





IME was when picking a car in 
the lowest-price field didn’t carry 
much of a thrill. They were so much 
alike—in size, ride, 
economy—that you 

could almost do it 


blindfolded. 


Hugs the road 
on curves! 


But have you heard 
about the new Nash Ambassador 
600"? Here’s a new kind of car. . 
so far ahead, so exciting that it’s 
changed the minds of thousands. 


Just look at the size of it! Now 
imagine taking the wheel and going 
500 to 600 miles before having to 
stop for gas! 

In 1941’s official A.A.A. Gilmore 
Economy run, this Nash, with its 
Fourth Speed Forward, delivered 
more miles to the gallon than any 


other 6, 8, or 12 cylinder car entered. 


You don’t wheedle it around turns 
or baby it over bumps. With coil 
springing on all four wheels, this 
Nash leans into the curves...sweeps 
over ruts as if they didn’t exist! 


From its amazing Weather Eye 
Conditioned Air System to its rev- 
olutionary unit body and frame, it 
is a ‘new kind of car. Backed by 
three years’ patient pre-testing. 


Thousands of owners will tell you 
it’s years ahead of the low-price cars 
you used to buy. Why don’t you 

_ check up on these 

\ differences —on_ the 

overall savings of #70 
to*100 a year? Drive 
it—and you, too, 


Save $1.50 to $2 ° 
will change to Nash! 


on Each Tankful 


*749 BUYS IT! 


Big 6-passenger Slipstream Sedan illustrated, 
delivered at factory, including standard 
equipment and federal tax. The White Side 
Wall Tires, Fourth Speed Forward, Weather 
Eye, Deluxe Bumper Guards, Two-tone 
Paint and Convertible Bed are optional 
equipment, at slight extra cost. 


SEE HOW MUCH MORE THIS 
BIG NASH SEDAN OFFERS 
®@ More Economy... 25 to 30 miles 
a gallon with good driving. 

@ More Room... Greatest seat- 
ing width of all lowest-price cars. 
Rear makes up into a double bed. 
Body and frame 
Twist - proof, 


® More Safety... 
welded into one. 
rattle-proof. 
© Better Steering... first car with 
Two-way Roller Steering. 


© Smoother Ride...only low-price 
ear with four-wheel coil springing. 


(PRICE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Go NASH 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE 


) 








AMERICA’S 
SPECIFICATION No. 





The bids are in—and coming in... Prices 
may differ... Materials may vary... But 
the man or manufacturer who gets the business 
n ’41 is going to have to meet an over-all 


specification which may fot appear in print. 


That specification is Quality. 

The nation is on the speed- 
up—there is no time or place 
for a letdown anywhere along 
the line. 

A monkey wrench in the 
machinery these days is close 
to high treason. 

The airplane must be even 
stronger than thespecifications 
state; the blanket must be even 
warmer; the shoes even more 
comfortable. 

The farmer in the field is 


after a trouble-free tractor. 


sS 


The motorist on the high- 
way wants a car that does a 
good job longer. 

The housewife in the food 
store is insisting on “Quality 
as specified.” 

Many years ago a great 











American writer said, ‘‘All 
good things are cheap; all bad 
things are very dear.” 


In a nation built on quality, 
never has the need for it been 
greater; never has the love of 
it been stronger. 





A “‘Speed-Up”’ Era 


of Business 








Mimeograp 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


Speed today is a must in business. 

Not speed uncontrolled—but easy, accu- 
rate, well-greased, moving smoothly along. 

In the time it takes a radio announcer to 
give a minute commercial, the Mimeograph 
duplicater can turn out 50 to 160 copies. 

In the time it takes for a four-minute egg, 
the Mimeograph duplicator would have piled 
up a stack of several hundred copies. 


These would not be helter-skelter, **lickety- 
split’’ copies. They would be neat, easy-to- 
read and accurate. 


The reason is, Mimeograph duplication is 


an efficient, self-contained unit for a business 
offensive. 


The Mimeograph stencil sheet captures the 
idea or message to be duplicated. The 
Mimeograph duplicator is the mechanized 
unit to do the work. And Mimeograph inks 
put it down in black and white, or colors. 


A. B. Dick Company manufactures four 
Mimeograph duplicators, several different 
types of Mimeograph stencil sheets, and many 
types of Mimeograph brand inks—for differ- 
ent purposes and at different prices... . 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


h duplicator 


p! Company, Chicago, 


pil in the U. S. Patent Office. 





DIscOVERED! 


@ The bigger they are, the easier to 
catch. It’s the small causes of re- 
peated losses which are hard to 
discover. 

Inaccurate weighing often causes 
only a negligible loss each time. 
But the total by the year can be of 
staggering importance. 

Experienced Fairbanks Scale 
men quickly find the causes of in- 
ventory losses due to inaccurate or 


fy, 


careless weighing. They can pre- 
scribe weighing methods which 
are faster than your present ones. 
They can plan for weighing to be 
done while materials are actually 
moving. They can provide scales 
which count small parts, and scales 
which give printed records, or 
scales which automatically weigh 
and disburse pre-set amounts. Fair- 
banks Scale men can indicate many 
new and unusual uses of scales to 
save money for your plant. 


For full information on these 
and other Fairbanks Scales, address 
Fairbanks, Morse &Co., Dept. D61, 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Branches and service stations 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 





The application of Fairbanks Scales 
to weighing problems is vastly ex- 
tended by the use of photoelectric 
cells, automatic printing devices, 
limit switches, and other electric 
control mechanisms. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


SCALES 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 


PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS 


FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 





SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 





Physique: A flutter-hearted lady 
cashier in Chicago, reporting a ro})- 
bery, told police the bandit was 
“very handsome and had gorgeous 
dimples.” 


Judiciary: An Akron (Ohio) of- 
ficer testified he knew his prisoner 
was drunk because his eyes were 
bloodshot, whereupon the prison 
calmly removed his glass eye and the 
judge said “case dismissed” . . . Th: 
Messrs. Kurwoski and Stawdohr of 
Chicago, each claiming ownership 
of three pigeons, suggested that th. 
judge release the birds which then 
would wing home to their rightfu! 
cotes. A window was opened, th: 
doves flew forth—whither no man 
knoweth to this day. 


Bellicosity: The Very Rev. Ed 
mund J. Reilly of a Brooklyn church 
found a note on the collection plat: 
signed “Patrick Gunn,” inviting the 
good man to step outside after mass 
for a fist fight . . . In Minneapolis a 
pretty woman walked up to a police 
man and without ado kicked him 


smartly on the shin. He said “ouch,” 


and she let him have another. Her 
explanation for such quaint conduct 
was simple. “All my life,” she told 
the judge, “I’ve wanted to kick a 
cop.” 


Bed-lam: This is the news from 
Mineral Point (Wis.): A garageman 
delivered an automobile battery, and 
the housewife, to keep it from freez- 
ing, shoved the battery under the 
bed. Her husband, knowing naught 
of it, retired. His weight sagged the 
springs so that they crossed the poles 
of the battery. In the attendant 
chaos volts volleyed, bedding burned, 
husband hollered, and pandemonium 
prevailed. It is comforting to report 
that the gentleman escaped un- 
scathed and unscorched. The bat- 
tery, unfortunately, had to be re- 
charged. 


Life: Existence, so often a problem, 
has been reduced to a simple formula 
by a Denver derelict, viz.: On Sat- 
urdays he panhandles 50 cents, buys 
grog, gets pie-eyed, and gets arreste:. 
Monday is hangover day and nothing 
matters. He spends the week in jail, 
which he finds confining but com- 
fortable. On Saturdays he emerges, 
panhandles 50 cents, et cetera, ad in- 
finitum, ad nauseam. 
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Tue great and growing inter- 
est in South America high- 
lights the value of good 
telephone connections be- 
tween the two continents. 

Many American firms regu- 
larly depend on overseas tele- 
phone service. Others are fast 
discovering that it expedites 
deals and gets decisions when 
days and dollars count. 

The map to the right shows 
the direct circuits to South 
America—from which most 
other points can be reached 
—and some rates. 

Try the only service that puts 
you in quick, personal contact 
with friends or associates over- 
seas. It’s easy—just an exten- 
sion of the Long Distance 


Service you use all the time. 






There’s a good neighbor 
right next door— 


by telephone! 


RIO DE JANE} 


“ PAULO 
ANTOFAG p VS, ee 
ANTOFAGASTA \ ASUNCIO . 


\ MONTEVIDEO 
L- \/ le 


\ Pare 
BUENOS AIRES 


a 


Three- minute rates from 
NEW YORK to: 


Week-day Sunday 
Buenos Aires $15.00 $1200 
La Paz 18.00 © 15.00 
Rio de Janeiro 15.00 1200 

18.00 §= 15.00 

12.00 

17.55 

15.00 

16.20 

14.3 
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Are you one of the thousands of drinkers who THEATER 


would always take Scotch, “if it weren’t for TRANSITION 
h k ”> Th 4 Old Bush Business Tides, Ralph Robey 
that peat smoke taste ‘ en, try us Entertainment Week, John O’Hara 


mills! It’s a revelation in superb whiskey, with Perspective, Raymond Moley 
all the lightness and delicacy of finest Scotch Sport Week, John Lardner 
Use Old Bushmills in 


War Week 
HIGHBALLS+COCKTAILS| °*** but no peat smoke taste. 


. . ‘ . — Admiral William V. Pratt 
SOURS * STRAIGHT Straight or mixed, you'll like its delicious Mid. Gon. Siettion @ Bean 


and for the world’s finest flavor; and if you enjoy an Old Fashioned — Cover picture: Wide World (Story on Page 32) 
OLD FASHIONED you haven’t really tasted one until you try it 

- made with Old Bushmills! 

af Vane Bhans Old Make “Old Bush” tonight’s taste thrill for ae ite, bene ee ee 


d nd at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the Act 
P of March 3, 1879. SwtBsexivrion Prices: United 
Send for free Old Bushmills you an your guests. States, its territories and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, 
recipe booklet. Address Dept. Central and South America: one year, $4; two years, 
NB, P. O. Box 12, Wall Street “ 2 $8; a See. e —. = Cosa 
$ : add $1.25 per year, a other foreign countries ade 
Station, New York City $2.50 per year for foreign postage. Three weeks’ 
notice required for change of address. Please give 
address to which magazine is now being delivered as 
well as new addess. Annual subscribers may have 
NEWSWEFK sent to them on vacations by giving three 
weeks’ notice of itinerary. All communications «bout 
. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Circulation 
Department NEWSWEEK, 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y.; or 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton, Ohio: 
T. F. Mcenuer, General Manager; Cuarirs F. 
Bomer, Sec. Treas.; Anruvur V. ANDERSON, .idver- 
tising Manager; W. R. PeviKkvs, Circulation /)irec- 
tor. Copyright. 1941 By Weekly Publications Ine. 
Printed in U.S.A. Editorial and executive offices, 
Newsweek Bldg., Broadway & 42nd St., 4. 


IRISH WHISKEY | BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Vincent Astor, Chairman 
86 PROOF W. Averett Harriman Matcotm Mur 
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COPYRIGHT 1941, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N. Y. A. H. Lockett Cuarues F. Boner 
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CRAZY WOMAN 


That’s what the neighbors 
called her in Chicago. They 
didn’t know why she sassed 
back the radio, dressed like a 
museum piece and staged a 
fake hanging!...SeeJ/t’s aF ree 
Country, by Colin G. Jameson. 


TENNIS CLOWN 


Why does Frank Kovacs 
strike Napoleonic poses at the 
net, purposely muff shots, pull 
sit-down strikes on court? And 
what is the blatant beanpole’s 
pat program for becoming 
champ? Read Tennis Dizzy 
Dean on page 26 of the Post. 


UNCLE PETE 


When Uncle Pete told the 
town about the ‘‘new baby” 
at his house, he forgot to men- 
tion it had four legs... A new 
adventure with Babe and 
Little Joe, The Charley Colt, 
by R. Ross Annett. 


! BEARS! 
BEARS! ! 
Funniest animal in the woods 
—and the most annoying 
trouble-maker. Read these 
stories and adventures of 
Maine woods guides and game 
wardens—and see rare photos 
of just-born cubs. In Too 
Many Bears! 


PILOT BY EAR? 


Too-oot! An 85-car ferry zig- 
zags through dense fog, non- 
chalantly missing rocks invis- 
ible to passengers, all because 
of an “echo horn.” Read 
unique facts about Puget 
Sound’s Floating Bridges. 


NEW MYSTERY 


Leslie Ford’s new novel, The 
Murder of the Fifth Columnist, 
got off to a soul-shaking start 
last week. This week—enter 
one rather important corpse 
to start you guessing all over 
again!... Also articles, edi- 
torials, poems, cartoons—all 
in this week’s Post. 





HOW STRONG IS THE U.S. NAVY? 


p> Germany pins hopes on subs and pocket 
battleships. Italy built for speed. What have 
we up our sleeves? How does our Navy plan 
to handle dive bombers, for instance? Faster 
enemy battle lines? How are we fixed bor 
officers? What’s the truth about our bases: 
This timely article clears up several mys- 
teries. Read Ships, Men—and Bases. 


A report by 
Secretary of the Navy 


FRANK KNOX § 
with Fletcher Pratt_ <j a j 
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P EOPLE do prefer to patronize 
a smart-looking theatre — just 
as they prefer the smart-looking 
store, restaurant or hotel. That’s 
why successful businesses use the 
pulling power of eye-catching in- 
teriors to appeal to the public.Why 
not use this preference to draw 
the crowds to your establishment? 
Sparkling mirrors, colorful Plate 
Glass, panels of PC Glass Blocks 
can dress up its interior amazingly 

. and lure profitable business all 
year ‘round. 

There are many ways in which 















“Now he’s kissing her, George” 


West Twins Theatre in St. Paul, Minn., designed by architect Perry E. Crosier. The many panels of bright 
Pittsburgh Mirrors create a feeling of spaciousness and smartness that appeals to patrons. Send the coupon 
for other ideas on the use of Pittsburgh Glass in making interiors attractive. 


you can use glass to improve the 
appearance of your place of busi- 
ness. We suggest that you call in 
a design expert and let him show 
you the possibilities. It’s worth- 
while . . . because in decorating, 
it’s not how much you spend that 
counts, it’s how. you spend it. If 
you need help in getting in touch 
with a qualified designer or archi- 
tect, we will gladly assist you. Pitts- 
burgh Glass Products are available 
through leading glass jobbers and 
mirror manufacturers, as well as 
our own branches. 





to invite business! This is the foyer of the 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2100-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free, 
illustrated book “Better Interiors for Better Busi- 
ness...with Glass.” 


Name_ 


Address____—_ 
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Cartoon Censorship 


Evidently, Mormon censorship isn’t 
thoroughgoing after all. Your story op 
The Deseret News (NEWSWEEK, March 
31) describes the newspaper’s policy of not 
letting any suggestion of tobacco appea 
in its pages—even in the comic strips 
Yet, many Newsweek readers must have 
noticed in the accompanying illustrations 


that while The Deseret News’ censo; 





CARRY AWAY A HUMAN 
ING / * 











Saunders & Woggon (Publishers Syndicate) 


chiseled out a pipe in one drawing, he 
forgot it in another. 
A. E. CHURCHILL 
Boston, Mass. 


Apparently the censor nodded on that 
one. 





The Pitching Machine 


Your article in the March 24 issue of 
Newsweek headed “Rubber Arm on the 
Mound” is a very interesting one and | 
want to thank you for complimenting 
“Old Pete,” the nickname given to the 
Mechanical Pitching Machine by the Car- 
dinals at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

I do not want you to construe this letter 
in the light of criticism but I would like to 
mention for information only that the ma- 
chine can be adjusted to throw a ball faster 
than any human being can throw a ball, 
although the machine being used by the 
Cardinals in St. Petersburg was geare«d up 
to where the speed was only about 7 per 
cent of Feller’s fastest ball. As a matter 
of fact, the machine at St. Petersburg can 
be adjusted by using a large band to thirow 
twice as fast as any human being can 
throw a ball, simply by applying more 
power. 

While the machine in Florida did not 
have a curving device, nevertheless it can 
be adjusted to throw 360 different curves; 
that is, one for each degree in the circle. 
The machine can be made to stand on its 
head, so to speak, and the adjustment is 
so simple that all one has to do is c)ange 
the location of the finger and thuml) just 
the way a human being adjusts his fingers 
in throwing a ball. 

BYRON MOsER 
President 
Baseball Machines, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Most MODERN of America’s defense factories will 
give no hint of their presence, nor their forced- 
draft, three shift production to night-riders of 
the skies. 

And within these blackout plants where light 
is controlled, where the temperature, humidity 
and movement of air are controlled, day and 
night, summer’s heat and winter’s storms are in- 
distinguishable. Here more is involved than con- 
cealment. Here work can be done to closer toler- 
ances due to control of temperature, and the 
sabotage of corrosion is eliminated through con- 
trol of humidity. 

York experience dates from the first, window- 
less building in America, the office building of the 


Hershey Chocolate Company, includes the spec- 


tacular S. C. Johnson Plant at Racine, Wisconsin, 
five of the nine huge blackout buildings of the 
new Douglas Aircraft Plant at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, and reaches its ultimate expression in the 
new Ford aircraft engine plant at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, with a 4,400 h.p. air conditioning system. 

To help speed the wheels in your plant, keep 
hands steady and eyes clear, protect materials in 
process and in storage, York’s 56 years of experi- 
ence, the experience gained in more than 150,000 
engineered air conditioning and refrigeration in- 
stallations, is at your service. 
York Ice Machinery Corpora- 
tion, York, Pa. Headquarters 


Branches and Distributors 





throughout the world. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


*Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines + Armour « B. & O. R.R. + Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Borden * Canada Dry + Coca-Cola « Curtiss-Wright « du Pont * Eastman Kodak «+ Firestone + First National Stores 
General Baking * General Foods « General Motors * Goodrich *« Norton Company * Paramount Pictures « Pennsylvania R. R, 
Procter & Gamble + Shell Oil « Socony-Vacuum « Swift « Texas Company « United Fruit « U. S. Army + U.S. Navy + Woolworth 
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Ask your ticket agent about Pullman Grand Circle 
Pian for trips from coast to coast. Permits cover- 
age of entire country at one low rate. Many route 
combinations possible. 


yy f i mm Gi a GS ome - OF - TOWN ARRIVAL, 


V2 Claes Towel 


THAT’S WHAT Pullmans really are 
... ‘traveling hotels.” Guest houses 
that give you the comforts of easy liv- 
ing en route...a night’s sleep in a 
real bed, in the same privacy you enjoy 
at home; plenty of space to move about; 
every facility for comfortable dressing 
and toilet . . . every assurance that you 
will reach your destination feeling and 
looking your best! 


WW And remember, too, Pullman gets 
you there in any weather. Fogs and 
storms don’t impair the continuity of 
Pullman service . . . and don’t give you 
the feeling that you are unsafe! 

Do your traveling the way that gives 
you the “7 Great Business Travel Ad- 
vantages” outlined below! Go Rail-and- 
Pullman and get a bigger return on 
your travel dollar! 


Going Pullman is good business! 









Great Zwsness 
Advantages: 


TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR 
BUSINESS. Leave your office late. 
Work aboard Pullman if you like. 


SLEEP—feel fit on arrival! Sleep 
is a business necessity! You get 
it on Pullman! 


LOOK WELL-GROOMED on ar- 
rival. Pullman provides ample 
space for clothes and personal 
luggage. Washrooms have plenty 
of towels, hot water. Individual 
toilet facilities in private rooms. 


SERVICE—courteous, efficient 
and hospitable! 

RELIABILITY in meeting appoint- 
ments. No need to wire cancel- 
lations or request postponements 
of business meetings! 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES— 


safest fast transportation in the 





















near hotels and center of business. 
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Born: To Margaret Sullavan, stage and 
screen actress, and Leland Hayward, theat- 
rical agent, an 8-pound boy, in Los Ap. 
geles, Calif., March 27. Married in 1936, 
they also have two daughters—Brooke 
and Bridget. 


Birtupay: Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, 63, March 28. He worked at 
his offices in Albany all day—with fre. 
quent time-outs for some “Happy Birth- 
days to You” and congratulations—and 
had a family dinner at home in the eve. 
ning .. . Duke of Gloucester, younger 
brother of King George, 41, March 31... 
Man o’ War, most famous American race 
horse, 24, March 29. 


Marriep: Ilona Massey, Hungarian film 
actress, and Alan Curtis, screen actor, in 


Hollywood, Calif., March 26. Miss Massey 

















International 


Mr. and Mrs. Alan Curtis 


has been married once before; Curtis, 
twice previously . . . Marjorie Lawrence, 
Australian-born Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, and Thomas M. King, New York 
City health specialist, in Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
March 29 ... Adelaide Chatfield-Taylor, 
daughter of Under Secretary of Commerce 
Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, and John Mar- 
shall Kernochan of Tuxedo Park, N. Y,, 
in Williamsburg, Va., March 28. 


Diep: Dr. Eugene Dubois, 83, Dutch 
anthropologist and discoverer of the con- 
troversial Java Ape Man, at his home in 
the Netherlands. Discovered 50 years ago, 
Professor Dubois’ find, which he placed as 
a new species between the ape and the 
man and called the pithecanthropus erec- 
tus, precipitated one of the greatest scien- 
tific battles of all time—between the be- 
lievers and nonbelievers in evolution ... 
Laurence Hills, 61, editor of the European 
edition of The New York Herald Tribune 
(published in Paris in 
English) , after a long ill- 
ness, in Paris, March 28. 
Hills began as a news- 
paperman at 18 as a cub 
reporter for The New 
York Sun. He edited The 
Paris Herald—as it is fa- 
miliarly known — from 
1924 until the fall of Paris 
in June 1940. 
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Control 
Figures 


As the nation quickens its production, fewer minutes 

can be spared in obtaining statistics upon which to New and Timely 
base vital decisions . . . fewer minutes can be wasted Information on These 
tracing stock and parts... fewer minutes can be used Subjects Now Available 
up in looking for clerical errors in budgets, specifica- Yours for the Asking 
tions, estimates and commitments. 

Today’s Burroughs machines provide essential records MATERIAL CONTROL 

and prompt control figures in less time, with less COST RECORDS . 

effort, and at less cost. PAYROLL RECORDS 
Burroughs representatives offer their experience and EARNINGS CALCULATION 
technical knowledge of machines, applications and AND AC 
procedures in solving a specific problem. Investigate— PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 
call Burroughs today. There’s no obligation to you. ee Go toe 


EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6298 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan STATISTICS 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 


Jodays ; ati SC 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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First to Fight 


Machine tools are the “machines that 
make machines.” They are the Marines 
of armament manufacture. They clear 
the way for the army of swift mass 
production to carry out the defense 
program. 


The machine tool industry is relatively 


small—never a major field of employment 
for workers or capital—but it combines 
ingenuity, mobility and flexibility to a 
rare degree. Its labor is highly skilled, its 
equipment efficient, its management alert 
to the vital part which the industry must 
play in helping America to arm. 
Practically all machine tool plants are 
working night and day, employing more 


than 75,000 workers, and adding more 
men as quickly as they can be trained in 
their exacting technical tasks. Scores of 
large plants and hundreds of small ma- 
chine shops are placing the means of mass 
arms-production promptly at the nation’s 
service. 

Answering the call for speed, the indus- 
try’s output has soared from $200,000,000 
in 1939 to $450,000,000 in 1940. It is now 
geared to achieve an annual production 
of $750,000,000. The speed with which the 
United States has turned from the arts 
of peace to meet its defense needs is the 
measure of the skill and flexibility of the 
machine tool industry. 
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- What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in J omorrow’s 





New Army Outpost 


Look for the U.S., in a new military- 
policy move, to establish a strong overseas 
Army garrison in one of the newly ac- 
quired West Indies bases, probably Trini- 
dad. The expected move would mean post- 
ing there, at the southern gateway to the 
Caribbean, a strong striking force organ- 
ized and equipped for tropical service and 
ready for prompt action to aid the nations 
to the south in case of Nazi-Fascist trou- 
bles. This plan probably explains why the 
Army last week chartered the 24,000-ton 
Ener Washington. Besides serving as rou- 
tine transports, it and other Army craft 
would be kept ready to shuttle the new 
force wherever it’s needed in a hurry. 


Russian Spy’s Release 


Interesting factors lay behind the little- 
publicized release of Mikhail Nicholas 
Gorin, Soviet spy, on condition that he 
leave the U.S. immediately. Under Secre- 
tary Welles asked the Justice Department 
to effect the release at the request of Soviet 
Ambassador Oumansky, whose government 
feared six years in prison here might turn 
Gorin into another Valtin. Welles com- 
plied because it seemed a worth-while ges- 
ture and because of hints that Russia, in 
return, would speed the release of certain 
Americans caught in Western Poland by 
the Soviet invaders. Welles also had reason 
to believe Gorin would get stiff punishment 
at home, since he had unmasked his own 
work by blunderingly sending to a cleaner 
his coat containing a Japanese spy list pur- 
loined from U.S. Navy files. Finally, it’s 
implied that the OGPU’s punishment may 
be to assign Gorin to a new mission of ex- 
treme peril, whose success would benefit the 
U.S. as well as Russia. 


Soviet-U. S. Concessions 


Almost the only obvious results of the 
Welles-Oumansky talks so far have been 
a string of U.S. economic concessions to 
Russia. This has embarrassed Welles, who 
needs a Soviet concession occasionally to 
assure skeptics that he is not being taken 
in. It’s not generally known yet, but two 
such important concessions have been 
gained. Russia is now sending to the U.S. 
shipments of the superior Swedish steel so 
badly needed for American machine tools. 


These shipments are traveling over an 18,- 
000-mile route from Sweden’s Baltic ports 
to Leningrad, thence via the trans-Siberian 
railway to Vladivostok, and across the Pa- 
cific to San Francisco in Swedish ships 
chartered by the Soviet. Via the same route 
from Russia this country is also now get- 
ting barrels of triple-refined Russian man- 
ganese, another critical defense item. 


Shipping Worry 


While the threatened shipping shortage 
is clearly the weakest spot in the anti-Nazi 
effort now, many in Washington feel Brit- 
ain isn’t doing all it should in this regard. 
The chief complaint is that the British now 
have some 1,500,000 tons of shipping on 
neutral non-vital routes, though most of it 
could be used on the vital North Atlantic. 
The British have been holding back to get 
a guarantee that the trade routes would be 
returned to them after the war. Washing- 
ton has so far declined to make guarantees. 
Meanwhile, most officials say privately that 
U.S. convoying of some sort will become 
inevitable before long, but many think the 
move will be hard to justify unless and 
until Britain has demonstrably exhausted 
her shipping resources. 


Defense Progress 


Look for a series of news items showing 
real progress in defense production. OPM 
officials will be careful not to create the 
impression that the program is going ahead 
satisfactorily, for parts of it are not and 
general speeding up is needed. Neverthe- 
less, production of many items is up to 
schedule and some are ahead of expecta~ 
tions. So officials have decided to drop a 
word of encouragement here and there— 
which, incidentally, will also impress for- 
eign countries. 


Plant-Seizure Change 


Some Roosevelt advisers are giving out 
strong hints that he will “get tough” with 
labor—and with management in some 
cases—if ,the strike situation doesn’t cool 
down quickly. Some of his generally pro- 
labor aides say that he feels some branches 
of organized labor are “letting us down” 
in time of stress. As for management, 
Roosevelt will probably seek soon a change 
in the Draft Law clause permitting the 
government to take over and operate in- 
dustrial plants for defense purposes. The 
law now permits this only when a company 
“refuses” to cooperate. The Administration 
wants to change “refuses’ to “fails”’—thus 
permitting drastic action if; for example, 
a management-vs.-labor conflict complete- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ly stalls vitally needed production. Senate 
Leader Barkley has been asked to prepare 
for this change in the law. 


National Notes 


Senator Byrnes (S.C.), now definitely 
slated for the Supreme Court vacancy, 
won't be appointed before late summer, 
since the present court term is about over 
and F.D.R. needs Byrnes in the Senate 
... The Justice Department will lean over 
backward throughout the trial of Harry 
Bridges so no one can charge unfair tactics 
and make Bridges a martyr. Justice men 
have even explained this to West Coast 
editors, urging them not to complain that 
the prosecution is “too easy” on the labor 
leader .. . The AFL is planning to send a 
delegation to observe British war condi- 
tions at the invitation of the British Trades 
Union Council . . . Reporters in the Treas- 
ury’s press room are going artistic, tearing 
down the old nude photos from the walls 
and having WPA art substituted. 





Ship Substitution Trick 


(ecmenendinite on the spot vouch for 
this story: Nine German ships put into the 
harbor of Kobe, Japan, when the war 
started. A month ago there were still nine 
ships bearing German markings there—but 
not the same ships. On at least two known 
occasions one of the ships has fueled up, 
taken on provisions, and then slipped out 
to sea at night, apparently to meet a Ger- 
man raider. Before dawn, another ship 
bearing the same name has moved into the 
vacated berth. Presumably this elaborate 
subterfuge is designed to fool casual ob- 
servers and to give Japan grounds for 
pleading ignorance of any violation of in- 
ternational law. Assumptions: Either the 
Germans are rotating ships for supplying 
raiders or Japanese are secretly furnishing 
“stand-in” ships when the supply ships are 
at sea. 


Nazi Anti-Tank Tank 


When the German Army swings into ac- 
tion again, expect to hear of another mech- 
anized innovation. The battle in France 
proved to the Nazi High Command that 
light tanks didn’t have enough armor to be 
particularly useful in a blitzkrieg. It also 
proved to the Nazis that anti-tank guns 
weren’t sufficiently mobile. In the time it 
took to set them up a tank often could 
crush them or move out of range. Putting 
these two discoveries together, the Nazis 
have started mounting anti-tank guns on 
the large number of light-tank chassis 
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Germany has on hand. These remodeled 
tanks are open-topped, with a heavy-armor 
shield on the front. 


Army vs. Matsuoka 


In high Tokyo circles the tip is that 
nothing sensational will come of Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka’s current European 
trip. The powerful Army clique’ doesn’t 
trust Matsuoka and hopes soon to replace 
him (Periscope, March 10) . Consequently, 
the army arranged to send a trusted man 
as a military attaché with Matsuoka to 
keep tabs on him and see to it that he 
makes no commitments which might not 
fit in with future army plans. Matsuoka, 
suspecting the attaché’s purpose, protested 
his presence, but without success. 


Axis Yugoslav Grab 


Informed Balkan sources believe a Hit- 
ler-Mussolini agreement to carve up Yugo- 
slavia after the war may have been one 
factor behind the Yugoslav revolt. Some 
time ago Mussolini got Hitler to agree to 
give him the Yugoslav Dalmatian coast 
down to Albania, but Hitler insisted on 
regaining Trieste, Austria’s only seaport, 
which Italy got after the World War. The 
Duce naturally wanted to hang on to 
Trieste and finally prevailed on Hitler to 
accept the nearby Yugoslav port cf Susak, 
which could easily be tied in with Ger- 
many’s rail lines. 


War Prisoner Bargaining 

Here are two examples of how the Nazis, 
knowing Marshal Pétain’s intense desire to 
obtain freedom for French war prisoners, 
have been using the prisoners as a bargain- 
ing point with the Vichy government: 
Shortly after the food barter deal between 
occupied and unoccupied France was 
agreed to (see page 24), the Nazis tried 
to high-pressure Vichy into speeding up 
its deliveries, offering as a concession to 
free a large number of war prisoners. On 
another occasion, the Germans offered to re- 
lease 1,500 prisoners whose homes were in 
the free zone in return for only 600 skilled 
workers from the St.-Etienne and Limoges 
areas. Marshal Pétain finally refused both 
offers. 


Foreign Notes 


Prime Minister Churchill recently re- 
ceived a letter from one Jan Lamprecht, 
a Boer who captured and guarded him dur- 
ing the Boer War, warning him “to be more 
careful” and not to take the foolish chances 
he took in the Boer campaign ... A Jap- 
anese ship sailed quietly from Buenaven- 
tura, Colombia, a few days ago carrying 
to Japan German pilots and mechanics 
formerly employed on the SCADTA air- 
lines. They'll eventually cross Russia and 
return to Germany ... The Fakir of Ipi, 
who for years has been stirring up trouble 


against the British on India’s Northwest 
Frontier, is at it agaiy, this time with the 
support of Nazis in Bichanistan > 
British will shortly get delivery on a new 
North American pursuit plane named the 
Mustang. Though the plane is powered 
with the same Allison motor, secret tests 
just completed showed the Mustang to be 
even faster than the Curtiss Tomahawk. 





War-Risk Insurance 


The Maritime Commission has just fin- 
ished drafting forms on which any Ameri- 
can ship or cargo owner can apply for war- 
risk insurance in case the U.S. Govern- 
ment moves to throw the American mer- 
chant marine into the Battle of the At- 
lantic. The commission doesn’t pretend to 
know what F. D. R. will do. It’s just pre- 
paring for any contingency by readying 
a whole marine insurance system that can 
be put into operation if and when changes 
in U.S. policy make the risks too great 
for private companies. (Sidelight: Reflect- 
ing the intensity of Germany’s submarine 
campaign, Lloyd’s war-risk premium rate 
on an American ship going from New York 


to Lisbon is now nine times the rate 
charged just after the war started.) 


New Auto-Bomber Plants 


Although construction is just beginning 
on the four giant new aircraft assembly 
plants, plans are already under way to 
double the number. Like the plants now 
being built, the new ones would be used 
for assembling parts turned out by auto 
companies in the cooperative aviation- 
auto mass-production program. In the end, 
there will be four plants making giant 
four-engined bombers and four making 
two-engined planes.- 


*Yardstick’ Insurance 


Positive action may be indefinitely de- 
layed by the defense drive, but important 
New Dealers are pretty far along with 
plans for Federal insurance designed as a 
yardstick by which the public can appraise 
industrial-insurance policies. An outgrowth 
of TNEC insurance studies, the plan would 
call for sale of annuities (similar to pres- 
ent industrial insurance) by the Social 
Security Board, with post offices doing 
the actual selling. Senator Wagner of 
N.Y. will probably introduce the leg- 
islation. 


Business Footnotes 


Pacific Coast aircraft producers are now 
paying as much as $1,000 a man to get 
competent skilled workers. The money is 
spent on commissions to scouts who locate 
the men and on the men’s own traveling 
and moving expenses . . . Sidney Hillman 
has quietly appointed a committee to 
study unemployment in non-defense in- 


dustries forced to curtail production bp. 
cause of priorities . . . a group of Wash. 
ington economists has given Knudsen , 
report saying that recent and forthcoming 
increases in the arms program will change 
the basis for Gano Dunn’s survey showing 
adequate steel capacity and will meay 
there'll be an “acute shortage” of stee| 
unless plant capacity is promptly in. 
ceased . . . British ships have so little 
cargo for the return trip from England to 
the U.S. that some now even carry rubble 
from destroyed buildings as ballast. 





Miscellany 


Poul Whiteman will conduct a course jy 
popular music this summer at Interlochen, 
the Michigan music camp, which heretofore 
has concentrated solely on classical music 
. .. Two possible titles for a movie about 
Lord Haw Haw (William Joyce) , German 
radio propagandist, have been registered 
by RKO... Twentieth Century-Fox claims 
that when the film “The Grapes of Wrath” 
was shown recently in bomb-wracked 
Chungking, impressed movie-goers took up 
a $42 collection to send to the U.S. for 
relief of the Okies . . . Ex-Gov. Phillip La 
Follette of Wisconsin will soon start week- 
ly broadcasts over a national hookup. The 
Progressive, his paper which has lately co- 
operated with the America First Commit- 
tee, will be the nominal sponsor. 


Reprisal Arrest? 


Justice Department men have found 
added support for the theory that the ar- 
rest by the Gestapo of Richard Hottelet, 
United Press Berlin correspondent, was a 
reprisal. Hottelet’s arrest followed by four 
days the U.S. indictment of Dr. Manfred 
Zapp and Guenther Tonn, officials of Ger- 
many’s Transocean News Service, for fail- 
ure to register as foreign agents. Since 
then, the Germans have consistently re- 
fused to amplify the espionage charges 
made against Hottelet..Government men, 
going through Zapp’s correspondence files, 
found a letter he wrote to his mother tell- 
ing her not to worry about him as long as 
there were so many U.S. newspapermer 
in Germany. This letter may be intro- 
duced at Zapp’s forthcoming trial. 


Press Notes 


Despite the newsprint shortage in Brit- 
ain, the British magazine News Review 1s 
finding space to serialize Mussolini’s old 
novel, “The Cardinal’s Mistress.” The edi- 
tors claim it’s a “revelation of personality” 
. .. Vincent Sheean is now completing 4 
new book, “Bird in the Wilderness,” and 
will shortly leave for Europe where he 
will write weekly articles for The Satur- 
day Evening Post . . . The issue of Collier’s 
magazine carrying the Lindbergh article 
“A Letter to Americans” was a nation- 
wide newsstand sellout. 
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Lravd the Trails 
Lhey Llazed 


OR those who hold its fu- 
Ponce in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not ‘‘some day” 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


ASSOCIATION OF 


you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Now is the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 


a“ e w” 

Sa phmita ft “G7 
Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 
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“Make mine Heinz Scotch Broth!” Heinz Home-style 
Soups get the call at lunchtime all over Amer- 
ica these days! For, thanks to Heinz Electric 
Soup Kitchen, when you're dining out you 
can enjoy the same luscious, mouth-watering 
soups you get at home! Your favorite soup 
is heated before your eyes in an individual 


Hearty, hefty dish for he-man appetites is that 
old American favorite—Heinz Bean Soup. 
Lusty with tender, carefully selected navy 
beans and plenty of savory, smoked pork, it’s 
also a sustaining, heart-warming luncheon 
soup for hungry youngsters. 
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electric cup—and served to you piping-hot and 
fragrant in two minutes! Ask for delicious Heinz 
Home-style Soups at restaurants, luncheon- 
ettes or your neighborhood soda fountain. And 
order an assortment of the 23 ready-to-serve 
kinds for your pantry. They taste like the 
finest homemade soups you ever set spoon to! 


Your grocer has Heinz delicious soups—23 
home-style, typically American favor- 
ites—every one ready to heat and serve. 
Keep a generous assortment on hand 
and be all set for company dinners, 
family meals, lunches and snacks. 


Midday diners who want “something hot” 
are delighted with brimming bowls of 
rich, nourishing Heinz Home-style Soups 


We. ee 


Grandmother admits that thick, old-fashioned 
Heinz Vegetable Soup is just as rich an 
savory as the kind she used to spend how 
preparing! We follow a prize recipe like her 
—make this soup in small batches, from ric! 
beef stock and over a dozen choice vegetables. 


Hampers from home are mighty welcome whe: 
they hold several tins of real home-tasting 
Heinz Chicken Noodle Soup! Since there’s 
nothing to add to Heinz fully prepared 
soups, they're specially convenient at schoo 
where one has limited cooking equipment 


“Good hot soup in every lunch box” has long been 
advocated by school authorities! And it’s eas 
to see that your children enjoy the necessa: 
one-hot-dish at noon. For Heinz Soups a: 
ready to heat and pour into vacuum bottle 
Heinz cream soups are particularly suitable, 
since they’re rich in the minerals and vitamins 
provided by pure cream and fine vegetables. 
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Wholesale Seizure of Vessels 


Clears Decks for a Showdown 


Government’s Hand Forced 
by Discovery of Axis Sabotage; 
Nazi Nationals Rush Home 


The police of Newark, N.J., the indus- 
trial metropolis on the fringe of New York 
City where an Italian consulate last month 
was “requested” by the State Department 
to close up shop, received a tip last week. 
“Something funny,” their informants told 
them, was afoot aboard five Italian mer- 
chantmen sealed in Port Newark by the 
British blockade. The information was 
speedily passed along to Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. in Wash- 
ington. Morgenthau communicated with 
President Roosevelt, who was somewhere 
in Florida waters. 

On Saturday night, Coast Guard cutters 
closed in on the five ships and well-armed 
Coast Guardsmen scrambled aboard. A 
glance at the engine rooms disclosed that 
chisels, sledge hammers, and acetylene 
torches had reduced vital parts to shape- 
less scrap. Informed of the damage, Mor- 
genthau ordered vessels and crews held in 
“protective custody” under the authority 
of a clause in the Espionage Act of 1917 
which construes sabotage of ships as men- 
acing to the harbors in which it occurs. 

Even as the Coast Guard moved in 
Newark, similar tips were pouring into 
Washington from a dozen Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf ports. In the harbor at Houston, 
Texas, Coast Guardsmen surprised the 
crew of the Italian freighter Mongioia in 
the act of disabling her machinery. The 
skipper, Capt. Ranise Ernesto, said or- 
ders to sabotage his ship had come direct 
from the Italian military attaché in Wash- 
ington, Admiral Alberto Lais. Simultaneous 
raids disclosed that at least twenty Italian 
vessels had been damaged, in some cases 
preparatory to scuttling, apparently in line 
with a prearranged plan. Evidence indi- 
cated that the actual scuttling orders had 
come in each case from the Italian Em- 


bassy in Washington—either directly to 
the skippers, or through the consulates (in 
the case of the ships in Port Newark, the 
investigation revealed that the Italian con- 
sulate there had not heeded Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s request that it be 
closed) . 

Fearing that not only Italian merchant- 
men, but German and other foreign-flag 
vessels, more than 150 of which are tied up 


The U.S. seized Axis and Danish ships in American ports 





in American ports, might become involved, 
either through acts of their own crews or of 
outside agents, the government widened its 
search and seizure. By Monday morning it 
had taken into “protective custody” 39 
Danish, 28 Italian, and 2 German ships ag- 
gregating more than 300,000 tons in nine- 
teen American ports ranging from Boston 
to Cristébal in the Canal Zone and as far 
westward as Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Deportation proceedings were instituted 
against 875 seamen from the 30 Axis 
vessels, but 700 Danish seamen were 
permitted to remain aboard their ships. 
Under no suspicion of sabotage, the Danes 
showed signs of elation at the move. By 
Tuesday, nineteen French ships—includ- 
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ing the luxury liner Normandie—were 
“under surveillance” in six United States 
ports facing possible seizure by the gov- 
ernment. 

Further evidence that the Axis Powers, 
possibly fearing that the long-discussed 
seizure of tied up shipping in American 
waters was imminent, had planned a con- 
certed move for last week end to frustrate 
Anglo-American strategy, continued this 
week to pour in from every quarter of the 
Western Hemisphere. On Monday, the 
crews of the Italian steamship Fella and 
the German freighter Eisenach set fire to 
their ships in the harbor at Punta Arenas, 
Costa Rica. Reports from ‘Mexico City in- 
dicated that authorities there were fearful 
the masters of the ten Italian and two 
German merchantmen in Mexican waters 
might attempt either to scuttle their ves- 
sels or make a dash for safer ports. 
The Cuban Navy seized the Italian 
freighter Recca lying at anchor in Ha- 
vana Harbor. Tuesday, a Peruvian war- 
ship halted two Nazi merchantmen flee- 
ing Callao. The crews set fire to the ves- 
sels’ cotton cargoes and rowed ashore. 

Meanwhile every eye was cocked toward 
Berlin and Rome for some _ indication 
whether the Axis would regard the Amer- 
ican seizures as an act of war. The Italian 
capital declined at first to comment. Berlin, 
likewise, was guarded in its initial reaction. 
A Nazi spokesman observed cryptically 
that the “confiscation” might prove to be 
“an event of historic importance,” and 
later Monday Germany made a formal 
protest to Washington, as did Italy. Berlin 
knew what Washington knew: that for- 
feiture of the seized ships was the next 
and most serious step. 

Other straws in the wind, however, 
pointed to a worsening of the already 
strained relations between the “arsenal of 
democracy” and the dictators. On March 
26 the Spanish liner Magallanes carried 
196 German nationals home from New 
York, and a newspaper check revealed 
that the Nazi Consulate General for weeks 
had been quietly shooing Germans home. 
The day before, Berlin had announced that 
the zone of Nazi counterblockade opera- 
tions was being extended westward in 
the North Atlantic to within a few miles 
of Greenland—clearly within the Western 
Hemisphere—on the ground that Britain 
was using Iceland as a convoy point for 
American weapons. 

The Berlin announcement heightened 
speculation on what steps this country 
might take to bolster the “bridge of ships,” 
st:ll weakened almost daily by the depre- 
dations of Nazi U-boats, surface raiders, 
and bombing planes. Washington rang 
with rumors that the Atlantic Squadron 
had been detailed for imminent convoy 
duty, that more warships were about to be 
turned over to the British, and that the 
President might ease the Navy into the 
convoy picture without consulting Con- 
gress. It was learned definitely that the 





Where Ships Were Seized 


Over last week end the United States 
took into “protective custody” 69 Danish, 
Italian, and German merchantmen in the 
following ports: 

Danish Italian German 

New York 15 5 

Philadelphia 2 

Boston 3 

Norfolk 2 

Newport News 

Jacksonville 1 

New Orleans 

Baltimore 8 

Wilmington, N.C. 

Savannah 

Mobile 

Houston 

Portland, Ore. 1 

Port Everglades 1 

Los Angeles 

Grays Harbor, Wash. 

Manila, P.I. 

Cebu, P-I. 

Cristébal, C.Z. 1 

San Juan, P.R. 1 
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Maritime Commission had released nine 
more American yachts for service in the 
English Channel and that the Navy’s fleet 
of new mosquito boats had mysteriously 
disappeared from Florida waters. 

Mr. Roosevelt left the same waters to 
hasten to Washington. During his abbrevi- 
ated fishing jaunt, the President had signed 
the $7,000,000,000 appropriation imple- 
menting the Lend-Lease Act but had 
maintained a diplomatic silence on the 
ticklish subjects of convoys, the ship 
seizures, and the possibility of a break 
with the Axis. 

Col. William J. Donovan was less reti- 
cent. Home from a 25,000-mile junket to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa as Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox’s personal emissary, 
the New Yorker, known as “Wild Bill” for 
his dashing record as an AEF colonel, 


broadeast a warning to Americans on the 
consequences of totalitarian success and 
called openly for convoys. The World War 
hero’s name had been linked with the anti- 
Axis coup in Belgrade (see page 21), 
where, a month ago, he was presumed to 
have given the same assurances of Amer- 
ican aid for Yugoslavia that Arthur Piss 
Lane, the American Minister in Belgrade, 
and Mr. Roosevelt, in a personal message 
to King Peter, repeated last week. On 
Monday it was reported that the Presicent 
had released some unidentified weapons 
for shipment to Greece, where they would 
be available to British, Greek, Yugosiay, 
or Turkish troops shortly. 

As the “arsenal of democracy” rumbled 
along in high gear, Edward P. Warner, 
vice chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, flew to London to assist W. Averell 
Harriman, the President’s “defense ex. 
pediter,” and Prof. Noel F. Hall, one of the 
three new British Ministers to the United 
States, arrived to plug leaks in the block- 
ade. With the same end in view, Mr, 
Roosevelt clamped down on the export of 
fats and oils, and Manuel Quezon, Philip- 
pine President, offered to halt exports of 
vital raw materials to all countries except 
the United States. 


Significance 


Arguments over whether or not the ship 
seizure was in violation of international 
law must seem rather academic, even to 
those who, like Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, 
Montana Democrat, denounced the move, 
inasmuch as the dictators have violated vir- 
tually every international law on the books. 

Common sense, as well as the specific 
language of the Espionage Act of 1917, up- 
holds the contention that sabotage of a 
ship constitutes a menace to the harbor in 
which it is anchored. The twenty disabled 
Italian vessels that were taken over could 
have been moved only with the greatest 
difficulty, in the event their berthage was 
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Basis for the Seizure of Axis Ships 


The clauses of the Espionage Act passed by Congress on June 15, 1917, under which 
the Treasury seized 69 Danish, Italian, and German ships, as cited by Treasury officials, 


are: 


“. . . Whenever the President, by proclamation or executive order, declares a national 
emergency to exist by reason of actual or threatened war, insurrection or invasion or 
disturbance or threatened disturbance of the international relations of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may make, subject to the approval of the President, rules 
and regulations governing the anchorage and movement of any vessel, foreign or do- 
mestic, in the territorial waters of the United States, may inspect such vessel at any 
time, place guards thereon and if necessary in his opinion, in order to secure such vessels 
from damage or injury or to prevent damage or injury to any harbor or waters of the 
United States or to secure the observance of the rights and obligations of the United 
States, may take, by and with the consent of the President, for such purposes, full pos- 
session and control of such vessels and remove therefrom the officers and crew thereof 
and all other persons not specially authorized by him to go or remain aboard thereof. 

“ . . Within the territorial waters of the Canal Zone the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, with the approval of the President, shall exercise all the powers conferred by this 


section on the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Whether the seizures were in violation of accepted international law was a matter for 
hot debate in Washington, Berlin, and Rome this week. The language of written inter- 


national law is nowhere as specific as that of the Espionage Act. 
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needed, since their engine rooms had 
been put out of commission. Fires 
and explosions aboard any of them 
(soaked waste had been gathered near 
gasoline stores in some cases) natural- 
jy would have endangered other ship- 
ping, as well as life and property in the 
vicinity. 

Whether the step will lead to a diplo- 
matic breach or even to war depends en- 
tirely upon Hitler. Hence, since the 
Fiihrer does not require pretexts for mak- 
ing war, and since in any event he already 
had ample pretexts from the direction of 


Washington, nothing has been materially 
changed by the move. 

Citation of the 1917 Espionage Act, 
however, raises one interesting point. The 
preamble reads: “Whenever the President, 
by proclamation or executive order, de- 
clares a national emergency to exist .. .” 
In September 1939, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared a state of limited national emer- 
gency. In a proclamation of June 1940, 
the President pointedly omitted the word 
“limited.” Pending his return to the White 
House, Washington wondered whether Mr. 
Roosevelt construed the two pronounce- 








On guard: 4,000 American soldiers are training at the Army and air 
base at Fairbanks, center of the Alaskan gold fields. Above, fur-capped 
injantrymen pause for mess on a frozen hillside; below, ski and motorized 
detachments parade through town. 


ments as ample to cover the invocation of 
the Espionage Act, or whether a proclama- 
tion of a state of full national emergency 
was imminent. 

In any case, American observers ac- 
cepted the whole ship-seizure incident as 
further indication of the tremendous im- 
portance attached to merchant tonnage 
in London, Washington, and Berlin. In the 
Battle of the Atlantic, where every sea 
going cargo vessel counts so desperately, 
the Germans are believed ready to take 
great risks to prevent Britain from com- 


the “bridge of ships.” And Mr. Roosevelt 
apparently is prepared to take risks him- 
self. 


Hemisphere Family 


Wallace and Berle Keynote 


Closer Ties Between Americas 


Washington’s gaze, fixed on the strug- 
gles of Europe and Asia these many 
months, began to shift back to the West- 
ern Hemisphere last week as the govern- 
ment laid plans to allot a slice of the 
$7,000,000,000 Lend-Lease appropriation 
to rearm the twenty Latin-American re- 
publics as they stepped forward one by 
one to make known their requirements for 
defense. 

While Great Britain, Greece, China, and 
possibly Yugoslavia were certain to get 
the lion’s share of the fund, the quarter- 
sphere theory of defense demands that 
Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Panama, and 
Cuba, among others, be given every assist- 
ance. Their most pressing needs are de- 
stroyers, planes, anti-aircraft and coast 
artillery, machine guns, and modern rifles, 
in addition to air and naval bases to be 
built by themselves or to be built and 
leased by this country. 

As evidence of America’s continued con- 
cern with the welfare of her neighbors to 
the south, two high Washington officials 
took to the rostrums last week. Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace followed up his 
recent visit to Mexico with a precedent- 
setting speech in Spanish to South America 
on “Democracy and the Dignity of Man.” 
He challenged Nazi Germany with the 
statement that the spirit of the future for 
the Americas would be “hemispheric soli- 
darity for defense” and quoted José Maria 
Morelos, nineteenth-century Mexican pa- 
triot, as to their aspirations: “that slavery 
should be forever prohibited; that there 
should be no distinction between races 
or economic groups; that there should 
be less of both poverty and wealth; and 
that the only distinction between Amer- 
icans should be that based on their vice 
or virtue.” 

The same keynote was struck by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr. in 
a New York address observing Inter- 
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American Cooperation Week. “A consider- 
able part of our task,” he said, “must be 
the removal of artificial advantages [be- 
tween countries] or, if you like, the sharing 
of resources so that they are available on 
equitable terms to the people of the three 
Americas.” 





Browder and Valtin 


The United States last week cracked 
down on two former Communist leaders. 


Earl R. Browder, former Communist 
party secretary who was the Red candi- 
date for President in 1936 and 1940, sur- 
rendered in New York City to serve a 
four-year sentence imposed for using a 
fraudulent passport (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 29, 
1940), while his $2,000 fine was paid by 
the so-called Defense Committee for Civil 
Rights for Communists. The 50-year-old 
Kansan, who during the World War had 
been sentenced to one year for refusing 
to register for the draft and two more 
years for conspiracy to obstruct conscrip- 
tion, was thereupon taken to the Atlanta 
Federal penitentiary, fingerprinted, mugged 
(although a makeshift handkerchief mask 
shielded him from press photographers) , 
numbered, and given a uniform. The Com- 
munist Daily Worker hailed its leader as 
“the first American political prisoner of 
the second imperialist war” and declared 
that he had been martyred “for his uncom- 
promising stand against the Administra- 
tion’s war program.” 


Richard J. H. Krebs, alias Jan Valtin, 
the 37-year-old German-born seaman 
whose 752-page autobiography “Out of the 
Night” has sold 360,000 copies, surren- 
dered at Ellis Island, New York Harbor, 
to face deportation proceedings. Released 
on $5,000 bond, the onetime Communist 
terrorist was accused, on the basis of his 
own writings, of illegal entry into the 
country in 1938 by jumping ship in Nor- 
folk, Va.; of prior deportation in 1929 
after serving three years in San Quentin 
(Calif.) prison for assault (he asserted he 
bungled a Red-ordered assassination job) ; 
and of advocacy of overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force. The author, whose book 
exposes the Communist methods he once 
practiced, called the proceeding the result 
of a “Communist plot.” Morris L. Ernst, 
attorney for his publisher, the Alliance 
Book Corp., declared there was “not a 
chance in the world that Valtin will be 
deported, because the United States has 
never ... deported any human being to a 
country where they are waiting to string 
him up.” 





Brinkley Bubble 


Many a Midwestern farmer, sitting by 
his radio of a long winter evening and 
meditating on the infirmities of advancing 
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Wide World 


Wide World 


Radicals: Browder, disguised, went to jail . .. Valtin faced exile 


age, has stiffened in his chair as he heard 
these hopeful words: “Don’t let your doc- 
tor two-dollar you to death. Come to the 
Brinkley Hospital at Del Rio, Texas, and 
take advantage of our compound operation 
—no surgery, no anesthesia, no pain. I can 
cure you the same as I did Ezra Hoskins 
of Possum Point, Mo. . .” 

That would be Dr. John Romulus Brink- 
ley, radio’s goateed medicine man, broad- 
casting in folksy style from just below the 
Mexican border (at Villa Acufia, Coahuila) 
to the farthest stretches of the Mississippi 
Valley in the interests of a practice which 
snared 15,000 patients between 1933 and 
1938 (most of them at $750 a head) and 
netted the “goat gland man” $30,000 a 
week at its peak. 

The 55-year-old, North Carolina-born 
country doctor, holding a “degree” from a 








Underwood & Underwood 


Dr. Brinkley’s bubble burst 


Kansas City “eclectic” medical school, has 
had a gaudy but stormy career dating 
back to the mid ’20s. Discarding accepted 
ethics from the start, he hitched the Hip- 
pocratic science to the kilocycles and made 
it pay. Although he hung out his first shin- 
gle at Milford, Kan. (he twice ran for 
Governor of Kansas and twice scared the 
wits out of the major parties), and Jater 
branched out to Little Rock, Ark., Brink- 
ley made his biggest splash in the border 
town of Del Rio (population, 12,000) . He 
built what was then the world’s most pow- 
erful radio station (XERA), established a 
commodious hospital in the local hotel, 
erected a $200,000 home on the outskirts, 
and acquired a dozen Cadillac cars, three 
sea-going yachts, a private airplane, sev- 
eral farms, and an oil well. 

The American Medical 
badgered him; several states refused him 
the right to practice, and Federal authori- 
ties ruled him off American air. Brinkley 
nonchalantly draped his slim, short figure 
in an Admiral’s uniform (he claims to hold 
a commission from a former Governor of 
land-locked Kansas), decked himself out 
in diamonds the size of dimes, and con- 
tinued to coin money. 

Two months ago, however, the bubble 
burst and Brinkley was adjudged a bank- 
rupt on his own petition by the Federal 
District Court at San Antonio. Last week, 
he took the stand in Del Rio to tell, rue- 
fully but good-naturedly, how his finan- 
cial empire had crumbled. He listed his 
liabilities at $1,625,565 and his assets at 
$221,065, of which personal property 
amounted to $46,845. The claims against 
him ranged from $2.30 for a linen bill to 
$113,000 in Federal income taxes. Though 
he still clung to $356,000 in personal life 
insurance, as well as $43,000 on the life of 
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his 14-year-old son “Johnny Boy,” he ad- 
mitted the family earnings were now lim- 
ited to $250 a month from an advertising 

ncy he once controlled, plus $300 a 
month his wife, Minnie T. Brinkley, was 
paid as a hostess at the Del Rio hospital 
(now owned by a syndicate), and $100 
a week for radio broadcasts. 





Nickel Anniversary 


The first nickel, bearing the United 
States shield on one side and a circle of 
thirteen stars and the numeral “5” on the 
other, was coined in 1866 and got a chilly 
reception from the public. Since then, 
more than 2,000,000,000 nickels—Shield, 
Liberty, Buffalo, and Jefferson—have 
poured out of the nation’s mints, Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, Director of the Mint, re- 
vealed last week in conjunction with Na- 
tional Coin Week. 

At the same time, the Treasury an- 
nounced that the 75-year-old nickel—com- 
posed actually of three-fourths copper and 
only enough nickel to color and harden it 
—was safe from the defense program’s 
demands for the metal. Calculating that 
only 358 tons were used in last year’s 
record production, the mints have set aside 


jenough stocks to keep the 5-cent piece 


jingling in the American pocket. 

Including the nickel, the Mint set a 
production record of 1,209,478,982 coins 
of all denominations in 1940, as compared 
with the previous high of 738,742,000 in 
1919—a production valaued at $50,157,850. 
The heavy demand for small change, Mrs. 
Ross said, was due to the increase in re- 
tail business, defense taxes, sales taxes, 
and the growing popularity of vending 
machines and juke boxes. 





Sideline Coaches 


No one in America was more pleased by 


| the Yugoslav coup last week than two 


Serbs who felt that they had helped en- 
gineer it: Constantin Fotitch, Yugoslav 
Minister to Washington since 1935, and 
Dr. Svetislav-Sveta Petrovitch, Yugoslav 


| hewspaperman and radio commentator. 


Fotitch, born in 1891 of peasant stock 
in the Serbian city of Shabatz on the Dan- 
ube, entered his country’s foreign service in 
1915, fought as a cavalry captain through 
the World War, and became Yugoslavia’s 
permanent Under Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs in the early ’20s. As one of the states- 
men active in the formation of the Little 
Entente (Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Yugoslavia), Fotitch became an intimate 
of the late Nicolas Titulescu, Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, and Eduard Benes, For- 
eign Minister and later President of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

With the rise of Hitler, however, Fotitch 
and his rabidly pro-Ally sentiments lost 
favor, and he was relegated to the dip- 
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lomatic sidelines as Minister to faraway 
Washington. There, he became a close 
friend of President Roosevelt, who often 
consulted him on Balkan affairs. When 
Germany weeks ago began pressing Yugo- 
slavia to join the Axis partnership, Fotitch 
acted. While the Yugoslav Premier Dragi- 
sha Cvetkovitch, and Foreign Minister 
Alexander Cincar-Markovitch were “visit- 
ing” Hitler at Berchtesgaden in February, 
the Minister obtained from Mr. Roosevelt 
a personal pledge of aid to Yugoslavia 
under the Lend-Lease Bill, then being de- 
bated in Congress. By devious means, this 
assurance was relayed to the Yugoslav dip- 
lomats at Hitler’s mountain retreat. They 
went home pactless. Last week, when the 
Axis pact appeared to be finally a reality, 
Fotitch moved with the same lightning 
speed. With his approval and impetus, six 
Yugoslav shipping companies announced 
they had formed the “Free Yugoslav” 
movement in the United States and would 
transfer 25 or 30 cargo vessels to the 
British the moment the pact brought their 
country in conflict with London. 
Petrovitch, born in Belgrade in 1895, 
like Fotitch was educated in France and 
entered his country’s foreign service. 
He soon turned to journalism, however, 
and covered the League of Nations at 
Geneva before becoming director of the 
official Yugoslav news agency, Avala, in 


oe 
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Fotitch fought Hitler from U.S. 


1935. Ousted for pro-Ally feelings, he re- 
turned to Paris and in March 1939 the 
French set him up as a radio broadcaster 
to offset German propaganda in his home- 
land. He broadcast three times a week to 
his countrymen until France fell in June, 
when he was forced to flee, arriving in the 
United States in October. By December he 
was broadcasting again from station 
WRUL in Boston. Basing his talks on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speeches and debate on the 
Lend-Lease Bill, he implored his people to 
stay clear of Hitler’s grasp and to remem- 
ber that, with America’s help, Britain 
would win. 

“Five million Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes,” Dr. Petrovitch boasted last week, 
“in market places, cafés, and public places, 
have listened to me!” 


The Issue of Aims 


To the insistent demands of American 
isolationists that the United States should 
know the war and peace aims of Great 
Britain before it lend-leases more materials 
of war, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
last week gave his answer: “It is because 
... of national unity that I have forborne 
to produce a catalogue of war aims or peace 
aims. Everyone knows what we are fight- 
ing about, but ... you will find that the 
moment you leave the area of pious plati- 
tude, you will descend into the arena of 
heated controversy, and that would mili- 
tate against efforts which we are making.” 

President Roosevelt spoke along similar 
lines to the nationwide Democratic Jack- 
son Day dinners by radio. The President 
restated America’s aim as being to help 
“with all our resources and all our power 
. . . those who block the dictators in their 
march toward domination of the world.” 

It remained for Viscount Halifax to 
furnish the most comprehensive definition 
of war aims yet undertaken officially. The 
British Ambassador defined Britain’s war 
aim as being “to win this life and death 
struggle” for human freedom and its peace 
aim as being to prevent “a repetition of 
this tragedy.” More specifically, he added: 

“Nations . . . can exist only in freedom 
and security if they are prepared to co- 
operate for mutual economic welfare, and 
. . . for mutual defense . . . No party to 
such an association . . . will be ambitious to 
dominate its partners. Every nation .. . 
will have its place and make its own con- 
tribution . . . We see the urgent need for 
economic cooperation and we are ready 
to take part in plans to promote it.” 








Slavery Story 


The Yazoo Delta region of Northwest 
Mississippi is a wedge of rich bottom land 
175 miles long and 60 miles wide, through 
which the mighty Mississippi rolls _re- 
morselessly to the Gulf between 15-foot 
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‘Slaves’: Adolph Davis accused... 
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levees. It is primarily a land of cotton and 
its people are principally white plantation 
owners, white and Negro sharecroppers, 
and Negro “hands.” Set in the river just 
above the Tennessee line below Memphis 
is lonely Cow Island, a wild 20,000-acre 
preserve virtually cut off from the world 
and almost deserted. 

But forgotten Cow Island hit the head- 
lines of the metropolitan press last week 
with as lurid a tale as ever graced the 
pages of William Faulkner, Mississippi’s 
famous literary son. Into a police station at 
Baton Rouge, La., stumbled 16-year-old 
Adolph Davis—his overalls torn to ribbons 
and his shoes in shreds—to tell how he, 
his 33-year-old mother, Mrs. Cora Lee 
Davis, and three other children had been 


New Orleans Item 


... Of holding his mother, sisters, and brother in peonage 


kidnapped and held as slaves for nearly 
two years. As he told the story: 

Shortly after his father, a WPA worker, 
died in July 1939, neighboring sharecrop- 
pers, Joseph W. Walker, 66, and his wife, 
forced the Davises to move into their home 
near Poplarville, in the southern part of 
Mississippi, under a threat of death. The 
Walkers moved northward several times 
and each time forced the Davises to ac- 
company them. When Walker was ordered 
into court at Mendenhall on charges of 
abusing the children, he packed the entire 
group off to Cow Island out of Mississippi’s 
jurisdiction. There they were held for more 


than a year and forced to work in the. 


fields. Last Monday the boy succeeded in 
escaping after several attempts. 








—— 


Mississippi and Tennessee officer 
promptly descended on the island and q,. 
rested the Walkers on charges of kidnap. 
ping. They found the two families living 
in a dilapidated, six-room house, elevate; 
on 8-foot stilts and lacking a single pane of 
glass. 

Mrs. Davis, who recently gave birth tp 
her fifth child and charged Walker with he; 
paternity, said the 6-foot 200-pound share. 
cropper forced her youngsters to beg 
and steal and frequently beat them wit) 
clubs. 





Week in the Nation 


Fire: The 468-foot, 9,316-ton tanker 
Cities Service Denver, Boston-bound fron 
Port Arthur, Texas, with 104,500 barrel 
of crude oil, exploded mysteriously Mare) 
24 off Cape Lookout, N.C., became a blav. 
ing inferno, and sank two days later while 
the Coast Guard cutter Shoshone was tov. 
ing it toward port. Nineteen seamen were 
killed, but 22 escaped in lifeboats. Sugges. 
tions that the twenty-year-old vessel was 
destroyed by sabotage or torpedo were dis. 
counted. 


Decapitation: Mrs. Robert Phillips, 
35-year-old mother of four children, was 
decapitated by a diving Navy plane while 
working in a turnip field near Roberts«ale, 
Ala. As Sheriff W. R. Stuart charged that 
the pilot apparently dived to “frighten” 
Mrs. Phillips and her five companions, the 
plane’s two occupants, Ensign Joseph C. 
Thompson of Healdsburg, Calif., and Stuv- 
dent Pilot Paul C. Brown of Chicago, were 
held at the Pensacola (Fla.) nava! air 
station pending investigation. 


InpictMEentT: J. Warren Davis, 74-yvear- 
old retired judge of the Third Federa! Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals (Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware), was indicted in 
Philadelphia for conspiracy to obstruct jus- 
tice and defraud the government in return 
for financial favors running into tens of 
thousands of dollars. Indicted with him 
were William Fox, onetime movie producer 
whose bankruptcy litigation had _ been 
judged by Davis, and Morgan S. Kauf- 
man, Fox’s attorney. The three defen: ants, 
if convicted (Fox pleaded guilty), face a 
maximum sentence of two years’ imprison- 
ment and $10,000 fine each. 


Turoat: The Republican National Com- 
mittee was billed $13,000 by Dr. D. Harold 
Barnard, Beverly, Calif., throat specialist, 
for treating Wendell L. Willkie’s campaign 
bronchitis last fall. The physician charged 
$250 a day for the 52 days he sprayed the 
Presidential candidate’s throat, contending 
that he normally earns $500 a day when 
called away from his lucrative Hollywood 
practice. Refusing Willkie’s offer to pay it, 
GOP National Chairman Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr. complained that the bill was “too 
high” and soucht an adjustment. 
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Yugoslav Stand Against Nazis 


Stirs New Turmoil in Balkans 


Belgrade Closes Border 
as Anger of Berlin Heightens; 


Bulgarian Army Mobilizes 


It was 1 o’clock on the morning of 
March 27 in Belgrade—cold, but with a 
touch of spring in the air, and so clear that 
stars were reflected in the broad expanse 
of water where the Sava and Danube Riv- 
ers flow together. The streets of the capi- 
tal were relatively deserted, but in a few 
night clubs late revelers still listened to 
gypsy songs. 

Suddenly, down the Kralja Milana and 
the Kralja. Aléxandra, the two main boule- 
vards of the city, came swift processions of 
tanks and motorized anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft guns. Soon all vital intersections 
were covered. The guns were manned by 
soldiers in the gray-green of the army. But 
the officers wore the blue of the air force. 

Within an hour armed guards under 
their command forced their way into the 
White Palace, the residence of Prince Paul, 
the Chief Regent; the hilltop suburban 
home of Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch, 
and the houses of other Ministers. By one 
of the quickest, most efficient coups d’etat 
in history, the government that had 36 
hours previously signed Yugoslavia into 
the Axis pact was overthrown. 


‘Neka Pakt’ 

The first act which preceded this climax 
took place in Vienna in the Belvedere 
Palace, the classic Austrian structure used 
by the Germans as the setting for diplo- 
matic triumphs. In this case Premier Cvet- 
kovitch and Foreign Minister Alexander 
Cincar-Markovitch had come to sign the 
German-Japanese-Italian alliance, as rep- 
resentatives of Hungary, Rumania, Slo- 
vakia, and Bulgaria had done before them. 
As the Yugoslav statesmen affixed their 
signatures, the Fiihrer looked on approv- 
ingly and later Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop made a speech ridiculing 
the “impertinent” attempts of the British 
to line up the Yugoslavs. 

The following morning Cvetkovitch and 
Cincar-Markovitch returned to Belgrade 
to find their government already fast dis- 
integrating. The political signal had been 
given by Milan Gavrilovitch, the extreme- 
ly influential leader of the Agrarian party 
who resigned his post as Ambassador to 
Moscow and prepared to return to Yugo- 
slavia. More members had resigned from 
the Cabinet and Patriarch Gavrilo had an- 
nounced in effect that he would support a 
revoit, 


fn addition to the political discord, the 


temper of the Yugoslav people was ap- 
proaching the boiling point. In Old Serbia 
—the southern part of the country—in the 
little villages of white houses that cling to 
the mountainsides, peasants gathered in 
angry crowds. They were big men, many 
of them with white handlebar mustaches 
and a little insignia modeled after a Mills 
bomb in their lapels—Komitajis, the guer- 
rilla fighters who harassed the occupying 
German armies all through the last war. In 
the part-Moslem towns of Bosnia and the 
poverty-stricken villages of Herzegovina 
similar scenes were enacted. 

In Belgrade, the reaction was as violent 
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King Peter II of Y ugoslavia, enthroned by the army coup d’état 


as it was in the mountains. Schoolboys 
went on strike, slammed their books shut 
in German language class, and poured into 
the streets. There were no serious dis- 
orders, but on the day of the Cabinet 
Ministers’ return from Vienna, the atmos- 
phere was one of barely repressed violence. 
In the usually noisy cafés, there was a 
grim atmosphere instead of the usual chat- 
ter and laughter. . 

The news the next morning filled the 
streets with crowds and the air with 
rumors. One fake story was that Prince 
Paul was under arrest. The Regent and his 
family had left for Greece the night before, 
but Cvetkovitch and Cincar-Markovitch 
had been detained. The true story was dra- 
matic enough: the coup d’état had been 
carried out by air-force officers under the 
command of Gen. Dushan Simovitch, chief 
of the air force and one of the most pop- 
ular and capable of Yugoslav officers, a 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

April 9-June 9—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier, and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice 
terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis al- 
liance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 


1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

Feb. 21-March 2—Eden and Dill visit 
Cairo, Ankara, and Athens. 

March 1—Bulgaria joins Axis. Nazi 
troops occupy Sofia. 

March 9—After winter letup, air war- 
fare is resumed in heavy raids by both 
RAF and German Luftwaffe. 

March 11—Aid to Britain assured by 
signature of Lend-Lease Bill. 

March 15—Fully equipped British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in Greece. 

March 23—German battleships Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau operating in At- 
lantic. 

March 27—Yugoslavia’s adherence to 
the Axis pact is nullified by an army- 
engineered coup d'état which  ousts 
Prince Paul and places 17-year-old King 
Peter on the throne. 

March 27-28—British Fleet in Eastern 
Mediterranean destroys three Italian 
10,000-ton cruisers and two destroyers. 
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Wide World 
Simovitch, new Yugoslav Premier 
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..- Prince Paul, the deposed Regent 


veteran of the Balkan and World Wars 
and a patriot of the purest Dinaric Serb 
blood whose first name is the same as that 
of the greatest of Serbia’s medieval rulers, 
Czar Dushan. 

Moreover, the 17-year-old King had been 
placed on the throne months ahead of his 
scheduled accession as Peter Il (the first 
Peter became the personification of Serbia’s 
resistance during the World War). The 
young King issued a proclamation to his 
people and rode on a white horse before 
his troops. His mother, Queen Marie, re- 
covering from an illness in England, said 
that she had taught him to be tough. The 
rebellious school children of the day before 
cheered: “Petra Drugi! Neka Pakt!” (Peter 
the Second! Down with the pact!) . 











Three Lion 


. --» Matchek, Croat leader. . . 


On March 27, the Terazia, a huge di- 
agonal square in the center of the city, was 
jammed with thousands of demonstrators. 
On side streets the windows in the Italian 
and German tourist agencies were stoned 
and smashed; Germans were insulted in 
the streets; the Nazi assistant military 
attaché was severely beaten, and so was 
the Swedish Minister, when he made the 
mistake of speaking German. 

The city burgeoned with British and 
American flags, and many Russian ones, 
too. The old battle songs of Serbia, which 
had been forbidden by the Cvetkovitch 
government, were sung again, and there 
were eager audiences for anyone who could 
tell something about the boy king, since 
he had lived in semi-obscurity and was 
known mostly for his love of automobiles 
and an electric train. 


‘Ice-Cold Detachment’ 


The effect of the coup throughout Ev- 
rope was as electric as it was in Belgrade. 
In Athens, Yugoslavs were hoisted to the 
shoulders of enthusiastic crowds and car- 
ried through the streets. On the Albanian 
front, the Greeks dropped pamphlets on 
the Italians telling them the news (the 
Fascists had previously set up loudspeakers 
to announce Yugoslavia’s signing of the 
Axis pact). Turkey talked of a war pact 
with Greece and Yugoslavia. In Marseille, 
when the news trickled through, crowds 
piled flowers around a statue marking the 
assassination spot of King Peter’s father, 
King Alexander, in that city in 1934. 

In Germany, the news coincided with 
the arrival of Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
of Japan, for whose special benefit Yugo- 
slavia’s signing of the pact had been 
hastened, as a sign of Germany’s power. 
In Italy it came at a time when Fascist 
papers were praising Yugoslavia for join- 
ing the Axis. One magazine even got 
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caught with an article extolling the strength 
of the Yugoslav Army as a valuable addi- 
tion to the Axis. 

At first both Berlin and Rome took the 
attitude that the Belgrade coup was a 
purely internal affair. This lasted only 
through the period of initial shock and 
embarrassment. Then the Germans began 
a series of veiled demands that Yugo- 
slavia reaffirm its adherence to the Axis 
pact, ind the Nazi Minister, Viktor von 
Heeren, drove to the Belgrade Foreign 
Office in his black, Swastika-emblazoned 
Mercedes several times a day. 

When the Yugoslavs failed to respond to 
these tactics, the German line abruptly 


» changed. Nazi newspapers played up the 


disorders against Germans in Yugoslavia 
as atrocity stories, on the pattern previous- 
ly used for Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 


Officials stated that they viewed the situ- 


ation with “ice-cold detachment”—the 


) same phrase that they had used a few days 


before the invasion of Norway, when Allied 
vessels mined that country’s waters. The 
German Embassy in Belgrade ostentatious- 
ly began to burn its records. Nazis were 
ordered to leave Yugoslavia, particularly 
the Serb provinces, and on Sunday 1,182 
of them were piled into the Danube River 
boat, Uranus, bound for Vienna. The 


Italians followed a similar line, although 
with much more restraint, and their na- 
tionals rushed to get away by train. 
Another phase of the German propa- 
ganda drive was to emphasize the differ- 
ences between the Serbs and Croatians in 





the new Cabinet, formed by Gen. Simo- 
vitch as Premier. The Croatian leader, 
Dr. Vladimir Matchek, Vice Premier in the 
old government, had been willing in 1939 
to compromise on the demands of the 
Croatian minority, principally because he 
found Prince Paul less hostile than most 
Serb political leaders. Moreover, Croatia 
would bear the first shock of a German 
invasion, and Matchek had not opposed 
the Axis pact. 

After the Simovitch coup he immediately 
left Belgrade for Zagreb and at his rough 
farmhouse just outside the Croatian capi- 
tal conferred with peasant leaders on their 
course in the crisis. 

This week, from Belgrade came the re- 
port that the Croats would back the Serbs. 
General Simovitch, meanwhile, stalled for 
time with the Germans, refusing to ratify 
the Axis pact in spite of Berlin’s repeated 
demands for clarification. At the same 
time, the capital prepared for air raids, in- 
creasing numbers of men were called up 
for the army and the Yugoslav-German 
border was closed. And from Berlin came 
the ominous news that Bulgaria had or- 
dered general mobilization. 





Significance 


The Serbian people proved as hard a nut 
as their country, and the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, to everyone’s surprise, failed to crack 
it, indeed, broke several of its teeth on it. 
This proves the necessity for adequate 
reconnaissance in the sphere of national psy- 
chology in peacetime, so that a country 
may avoid such disagreeable surprises. 


Azis gesture: Ribbentrop welcomes Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka 


In his famous book, “Germany Prepares 
for War,” Ewald Banse—from whom Hit- 
ler reputedly borrowed many ideas—thus 
summed up the reasons for the failure of 
the first Austrian offensive against Serbia 
in 1914 and the hard going encountered by 
the Austro-German attack before it finally 
crushed the Serbian Army in 1915. 

The Nazis, however, had been counting 
on two differences between the old Serbia 
and the new Yugoslavia: one political and 
the other strategic. In the political sense 
Yugoslavia with nearly 16,000,000 inhabit- 
ants appears weaker than Serbia did with 
3,000,000. Although there are minor ten- 
sions among the Serbs, Bosnians, and Slo- 
venes, the chief clash was between the 
Serbs and the Croatians. In its purely po- 
litieal phase it has taken the form of the 
imposition of centralized rule by Belgrade 
and attempts to gain complete autonomy 
on the part of the Croatians. 

The difference between the two peoples, 
however, goes far deeper. The Croatians 
are archtypical peasants—slow-thinking, 
slow-moving, able to put up with much 
repression, a lowland people who, before 
the last war, worked the estates of Austro- 
Hungarian masters. The Serbs are still 
at heart the fierce mountaineers who fought 
the Turks for five centuries: quick-tem- 
pered, cunning, proud, and ready to fight 
at the merest whisper of a challenge. The 
Croatians are Roman Catholics, deeply 
marked by German culture. The Serbs 
are Greek Orthodox Catholics, long cut 
off from the main stream of European life 
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by the Turkish occupation. As an illustra- 
tion of this psychological gulf, Matchek 
claimed that the only Serb he could ever 
get along with was Prince Paul, whom 
the Serbs considered an overeducated 
weakling. 

The strategic weakness of Yugoslavia as 
compared with Serbia paralleled the psy- 
chological weakness. The mountainous 
ranges of old Serbia, guarded by the Dan- 
ube and Sava Rivers and cut through only 
by the Vardar-Morava Valley, were easily 
defensible. Now the great plains of Croa- 
tia and the Voyvodina are wide open to 
attack through Hungary and Rumania. 
The chief rail lines that enter Yugoslavia 
also center there. 

Through this region German armies 
could drive into the heart of Yugoslavia. 
It would automatically flank the strong 
defense lines along the Austro-Slovenian 
border in the Julian Alps and the equally 
mountainous terrain between Yugoslavia 
and Italy. It would probably push the 
Yugoslavs back onto a line stretching 
again along the Danube and Sava Rivers 
and from there into the inaccessible heights 
of Bosnia. 

On the south, however, the position of 
the Serbs has improved. The frontier with 
Bulgaria is almost completely lacking in 
lateral communications and the border was 
adjusted at Bulgaria’s expense after the 
last war to protect the north-south rail- 
ways. In 1915 the failure of the Allies 
from Salonika to hold this line and estab- 
lish communication with the Serbs was the 
most important reason for the final suc- 
cess of the Austrian and German invasion. 
Now this all-important route up the Var- 
dar Valley is strongly held by Yugoslav, 
Greek, and British troops. 

In their negotiations with the Yugo- 
slavs before last week the Germans had 
counted on the mere threat of exploiting 


these weaknesses to cow Belgrade. The 
upsetting of these calculations by General 
Simovitch brought about the Nazi attack 
on Yugoslavia’s psychological weakness 
with the effort to split the Croatians and 
Serbs. However, German propaganda also 
indicated the rapidly increasing possibility 
of impending military action to exploit the 
strategic weakness. Against this, however, 
the Yugoslavs could take advantage of a 
Nazi weakness: for the first time in the 
present war, the German Army faces ac- 
tion on a front not of its own choosing, at 
a time not of its own selection, and under 
circumstances where a mistake would be 
interpreted by all the Balkans as a sign of 
weakening in the Nazi power. 

oor ee perro re 


Aigerian Showdown 


Because of the food situation France 
has threatened to convoy its food ships 
from North Africa and other parts of 
the empire if the British refused to pass 
its vessels through the blockade. Traffic 
between Africa and unoccupied France 
was said by Vichy to be approaching nor- 
mal, with 75 crossings a week. A spokes- 
man admitted food ships had been escorted 
for “many months” without any being 
stopped. He added, however, that the 
escort couldn’t be regarded as “armed 
protection” as it wasn’t strong enough to 
fight. 

Then, on Sunday of this week, a clash 
came. A British naval squadron—Vichy 
said it comprised a cruiser and _ five 
destroyers—tried to stop a convoy of four 
French merchantmen with a destroyer 
escort in the Mediterranean between Ne- 
mours and Oran, scene of last year’s 
British attack on French men-of-war that 
escaped after the armistice. Algerian shore 
batteries fired on the British warships 
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which, London reported, returned fire, 
scoring hits on the batteries, but spared 
the ships “in the interests of humanity.” 
The British said their vessels were twice 
attacked by French bombers while re. 
turning to Gibraltar but suffered no dam. 
age or casualties. Vichy, on the other |\and. 
claimed the British squadron was heavily 
damaged. The convoys, undamaged, got 
back to port at Nemours. 

This run-in, however, wasn’t a clear-cut 
showdown on the food issue, for, while 
Vichy said that the convoy had beep 
carrying food, the British claimed it was 
bearing “war material for Germany.” 





Strategic Front 


British Power in Middle Fast 
Swings North to the Balkans 


The palace revolution in Yugoslavia 
caused as much of a sensation in London 
and Washington as it did in Berlin and 
Rome. In Prime Minister Churchill's 
purple oratory, Yugoslavia had “found its 
soul.” President Roosevelt presented his 
personal congratulations to King Peter, 
and Belgrade was promised all possible aid 
under the Lend-Lease Act—a_ promise 
which gave added importance to Britain’s 
strategic lines in Africa and the Near East. 

The coup in Belgrade coincided for Brit- 
ain with the triumph over the Italian 
Navy and victories that brought the end 
of the Ethiopian campaign in sight. The 
British captured Cheren, the Eritrean fort- 
ress that held out for two months of fierce 
fighting, and dashed toward Asmara, the 
capital of Eritrea, after the fleeing Italians. 
In the south, British forces took Harar, 
Ethiopia’s second largest city, almost with- 
out a struggle and the Fascists abandoned 
Dire Dawa, thus allowing the British final- 
ly to cut the Addis Ababa-Jibuti railway. 

All these events fitted into one strategic 
picture in the Middle East, the area that 
is roughly under the command of Gen. 
Sir Archibald Wavell. This stretches from 
South Africa to the Balkans but there 
are only three actual fronts: (1) Ethiopia, 
where General Wavell watched the fall of 
Cheren, (2) Greece, where Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden and Sir John Dill, chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, arrived this 
week, and (3) Libya, where Germans last 
week captured El Agheila, high water 
mark of the British offensive against the 
Italians. 

With the action in Ethiopia approaching 
an end and with the British on the de- 
fensive in Libya, the strategic picture thus 
now focuses on Greece and Yugoslavia. 
All the supply lines and routes of troop 
transport center on this region. They form 
both the basis of Britain’s military strength 
in the Balkans and of it ability to keep 
an army there supplied and equipped. 

There is one main line of troop move- 
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ment: from Alexandria to Athens and 
other Greek ports, from whence the divi- 
sions move up to the Bulgarian and Var- 
dar Valley fronts. Some of these troops 
may have been sent from Britain direct to 
Greece but the majority started from the 
assembly center of Alexandria. The first 
big section was composed of troops of the 
Army of the Nile withdrawn from Libya. 
Another may soon come from Ethiopia, 
where the end of the campaign would en- 
able the British to switch some five divi- 
sions to the north and eventually to Greece. 

There are three main supply routes. The 
first of these comes from the Far East, In- 
dia, and South Africa. It leads through the 
Red Sea to Suez and Alexandria. Another 
goes straight through the Central Mediter- 
ranean, where heavily guarded British con- 
voys have been passing, despite such at- 
tacks as that made by German dive bomb- 
ers on the Illustrious on Jan. 10. Some- 
times these supplies are sent for transship- 
ment to Alexandria, sometimes direct to 
Greece. 

One more supply line completes the 
picture and indicates one of the functions 
of the United States as arsenal. For the 
last few months American planes have 
been increasingly shipped to the British 
Gold Coast colony on the west coast of 
Africa. From there they are flown to 
Nigeria, to the Chad colony—held by the 
Free French—then to Khartoum, and on 
to Egypt, where Greece is only a few 
easy hops away. Figures for January in- 
dicated the importance of the new route: 
of all American planes delivered to the 
British, 120, or nearly one-fourth, went 
to the Gold Coast. 





Meat for the Lion 


British Ship Losses Decrease 
While RAF Assumes Offensive 


According to the British Admiralty, 
shipping losses for the week ended March 
16 showed a decline for the second succes- 
sive week, the total, 71,773 tons, being 
27,059 tons less than the week before. It 
was the third week in the Battle of the 
Atlantic, and during at least part of it the 
26,000-ton German battleships Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau were out preying on 
ships flying the Red Duster. And while 
the British lost 410,000 tons in five weeks, 
the Admiralty claimed that nearly three- 
fourths as much Axis shipping, 300,000 
tons, had been sunk in the same period— 
Italian transports in the Mediterranean, 
German supply ships caught in the Chan- 
nel and North Sea, and other vessels 
bombed in raids on German and occupied 
ports. 

Assuredly, the battle might be expected 
to grow far more serious for Britain, yet it 
still had a long way to go to reach the 
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The Wavell Command: The focal point in the long line held by 
Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell—which stretches from South Africa to the 
Balkans—last week switched to Greece and Yugoslavia. On this front now 
converge British troops and supply lines running into the Middle East. 
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The war at sea in 1914-18 before and after convoys were used, compared with the 1939-41 Allied sea losses 


World War peak of 849,000 tons sent to 
the bottom in the grim month of April 
1917 (see chart above), before the un- 
restricted U-boat warfare was_ beaten. 
First Lord of the Admiralty A. V. Alex- 
ander announced arrangements had been 
made to extend shipbuilding and repair 
facilities throughout the empire, and ‘e 
United States also was expected to give 
help of this kind. And in a speech on 
March 27, Prime Minister Churchill op- 
timistically declared: “I cannot doubt that, 
before many months have passed, I shall 
be able to declare to you that the battle 
[at sea] has been decisively won.” 

The battle last week also seemed to have 
been waged less furiously, although the 
figures on losses won’t be published until 
this week. Berlin claimed further victories 
but no sensational ones. U-boats were 
credited with sinking eight tankers total- 
ing 57,000 tons. The Luftwaffe was said 
to have destroyed 38,500 tons of shipping, 
and a bomber was reported to have set a 
12,000-ton transport afire, with the troops 
taking to their lifeboats. 

On the British side, successes were 
claimed too. The submarine Sturgeon re- 
portedly sank an 8,000-ton tanker off 
Norway; a bomber disposed of a 6,000-ton 
supply ship in Dutch waters; a destroyer 
on convoy duty brought down a Nazi 
plane, and a _ torpedo-boat attack was 
beaten off. British seamen reaching Can- 
ada said that four big German long-range 
bombers were believed destroyed when 
they went after a convoy recently. 

In the air, Britain took the initiative. 
The RAF followed up its fierce night raids 
of March 23 on Berlin, where 10,000 in- 
cendiaries were dropped, and on the Nazi 


naval bases of Kiel, Emden, and Bremen 
and the industrial center of Hanover, with 
new attacks on Cologne and Diisseldorf in 
the Ruhr and on the French ports of Brest 
and Calais. The British were using new 
planes able to carry 10,000-pound bomb 
loads—whether British or American the 
Air Ministry would not disclose. 

Meanwhile, the Air Ministry announced 
it had received “unimpeachable” reports 
smuggled out of Germany showing “far 
greater punishment has been inflicted than 
is commonly understood.” In Bremen, 
1,000 were said to have been killed and 
7,000 injured and tHe Focke-Wulf aircraft 
plant partly wrecked; “staggering” damage 
was done to Hamburg, the center of Han- 
over “laid waste,” and great destruction 
done in Cologne. 

Britain got off lightly in comparison last 
week. The southwestern port of Bristol had 
the only heavy raid and it lasted but an 
hour. Londoners passed eight nights with- 
out hearing the sirens once, a record beaten 
only by the nine-night lull in January. 





Days of Disaster 


Sea Defeat and Belgrade Coup 
Darken the Skies Over Italy 


From the day of Italy’s entrance into the 
war, the British Mediterranean Fleet, com- 
manded by the lusty, 58-year-old Admiral 
Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham, has 
sought to lure the Italian naval forces into 
combat on the open sea. Last week the 
British got their wish. 

On the morning of March 27, planes 


spotted several cruisers and destroyers and 
an Italian battleship of the Littorio class 
(later identified by a rescued Italian cap- 
tain as the Vittorio Veneto, 35,000 tons 
and a speed of 35 knots) heading east in 
the Ionian Sea 150 miles southwest of 
Crete. Soon after, scouting craft located 
another division of two battleships with 
cruisers and destroyers coming down from 
the north. 

As the Italians swung west and headed 
home at high speed, a chase began that 
made naval history. The three British bat- 
tleships—the Warspite, Cunningham’s flag- 
ship, and her sister ships Valiant and Bar- 
ham, 31,000-ton veterans of the Fifth 
Battle Squadron which took heavy punish- 
ment at Jutland—could stoke up no more 
than 25 knots. Mussolini’s fleet, built for 
speed, could have run away, but for the 
first time the air arm had a chance to 
show its worth in such a chase. Torpedo 
planes from the Formidable harried the 
Italian battleship, making at least three 
hits. RAF bombers from Greek 
joined in, attacking the cruisers and de- 
stroyers. The official communiqué gave the 
planes sole credit for so reducing the speed 
of the Italians that they couldn’t escape. 
And German dive bombers, coming to the 
rescue during the day, failed to slow up 
the British. 

The final encounter came after dark, 
a freak of fortune. The lookout on the 
Warspite dimly saw the outlines of three 
cruisers and several destroyers off the 
starboard bow. The destroyer Greyhound 
flashed its searchlight on the middle cruis- 
er, disclosing the 10,000-ton Fiume. The 
15-inch guns of the Warspite crashed a 
broadside into the unlucky cruiser at 
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almost point-blank range, then another. 
Roaring flames engulfed the ship. The 


— Warspite, Valiant, and Barham then 
_ turned all their guns on the Fiume’s 
; sister ships, the Zara and Pola, the best 
= cruisers in the Italian Fleet. Meanwhile, 


the British cruisers and destroyers opened 
on the Italian destroyers. Two Italian 
ships of this type crept up from port, 
loosed torpedoes, missed, and ran away 


» behind a smoke screen. It was all over ex- 
cept picking up the survivors. However, 

09 during the night firing was heard from a 
) direction where there were no British 

= ) ships, indicating that perhaps the two 


© sections of the Italian fleet had mistaken 
BO © each other in the darkness. The British 
| picked up nearly a thousand survivors the 


20 next morning, but left 200 or 300 others, 
| after radioing Rome to send a hospital ship, 
0 ' when German bombers attacked again. 


| The British claimed, and Italy admitted, 
' the sinking of three cruisers and the two 
destroyers Vincenzo Gioberti, 1,729 tons, 
and Maestrale, 1,449 tons. In addition, the 
British said that the Gioberti’s sister ship, 





teblin the Vittorio Alfieri, and the 5,069-ton 
8 cruiser Giovanni Della Bande Nere prob- 
ably had also been sunk. Survivors of the 
and Alfieri were among those landed in Greece. 
lass And planes looking for the crippled Vittorio 
“ap. Veneto found no trace of it but saw life 
‘ons & ‘rafts on the course where they had ex- 
t in pected to find the battleship. 
of On Saturday the Italians and Germans 
ted had claimed heavy damages to the British. 
“ith But when Cunningham’s ships reached 
‘om Alexandria, the Admiralty announced— 
and reporters on the spot confirmed—that 
led they had come through without loss of a 
hat | man or damage to a ship. Only two planes 
at- [E+ were missing. 
ag- “| The battle of the Ionian Sea spelled 
are —  ltaly’s finish as an important naval pow- 
th — er. At the opening of the war, the Italian 
sh. — (Fleet had six battleships—the Vittorio 
ye | Veneto and Littorio, 35,000 tons each, both 
for — completed in 1939—and four other capital 
he — ships of the 23,622-ton Cavour class— 
to —& the Conte di Cavour, the Giulio Cesare, 
Jo — the Caio Duilio, and the Andra Doria, all 
he — over 27 years old, but reconstructed with- 
ee fin the last eight years. 
; , 
E ; Decline 
ec Although two more Littorio class bat- 
i tleships, the Roma and Impero were un- 
>, — der construction, neither is believed ready 
e 4 for service. As the result of the torpedo- 
_ plane raid on the base at Taranto (News- 
» weex, Nov. 25, 1940) and other British 
. [ff forays, capped by last week’s engagement, 
e the Italian Fleet is now believed reduced 
: to only two battleships. Its heavy-cruiser 
; strength has been likewise slashed—from 
seven to a single vessel. Finally, in sum- 


ming up the losses, A. V. Alexander, the 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, de- 
clared: “I don’t think there’s much left 
of their destroyers.” 

From the battle in home waters to the 
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How the U.S. Can Get Cargoes to Britain 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


The year 1941 finds us in much 
the same position we faced in the early 
spring of 1917. Then, however, war had 
been declared, and the mandate im- 
posed on us was clear. It was all-out 
aid to the Allies, in military, sea, and 
material power. 

The inhibition of fear and the policy 
of isolation were thrown to the winds. 
We retained for defense none of our 
great reserve power. The declarations 
of war by China, Japan, and other 
countries not immediately under the in- 
fluence of the Central Powers helped to 
limit the world influence of Germany 
and confine the struggle to Europe. 

Today the situation is more critical 
than it was in 1914-18, and in some re- 
spects we are less well prepared to meet 
it. Many of the inhibitions then dis- 
carded still remain. Nazi influence, 
propaganda, political pressure, and sub- 
versive effort have spread to every 
known quarter of the world. Facing 
great odds, Britain fights alone for her 
own preservation and that of the em- 
pire. 

Within our circumscribed limits of 
nonbelligerency, we have a mandate. 
It differs from Hitler’s proclamation 
that he will attack England wherever 
she is found in that we announce our 
intention to aid Britain, and those 
aligned with her, in every material way 
possible. Backed by the recent $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation, we have started 
the ball rolling toward making us the 
great arsenal. But to get the supplies 
we are producing to their destinations 
requires transportation. Thus the sum 
of our present war effort is twofold: pro- 
duction and transport. 

Of the two factors, transport is the 
weak link. British shipping is constant- 
ly being whittled down, and our ton- 
nage is not as large as it should be. If 
an efficient solution of the campaign of 
production and transport is to be found, 
Britain and ourselves should come to 
mutual understandings in the matter of 
building and allocating ships, and par- 
ticularly what effective dispositions 
should be made of our joint naval forces 
for their protection. 


We are exceptionally favorably 
situated for overseas distribution of 
supplies to localities within the war zone 
and to those outside it.°On the Atlantic 


Seaboard from Newfoundland to Ches- 
apeake Bay, conditions are excellent for 
the distribution of supplies to ports in 
Europe, extending from Iceland to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the sea distance be- 
ing roughly 3,000 miles. Farther south, 
for supplies bound for East and West 
African ports, Trinidad and—if we have 
the cooperation of our South American 
neighbors—Pernambuco, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, and Buenos Aires are key spots 
from which to start sea traffic. 

From Rio and Buenos Aires the dis- 
tance via the Cape of Good Hope route 
even to Port Said in the Eastern Med- 
iterranean is under 9,000 miles, and 15- 
knot ships making this passage take 
practically the same time that 10-knot 
convoys would from New York making 
the riskier passage via the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Pernambuco, with limited harbor 
space but sufficient water to handle 
some air-transport traffic, is only 2,700 
miles from the port of Victoria in the 
British mandate of the Cameroons. 
From there the flying distance to Lake 
Chad is only 600 miles, and from there 
to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan another 
600. Granted even that Argentina and 
Brazil did not cooperate in any exten- 
sive transport scheme, we still have 
Trinidad, perhaps the finest harbor in 
the world for assembling an unlimited 
number of ships, an anchorage ground 
approached through only two entrances, 
easily defended. The use of Trinidad as 
a base only increases the distance to 
the Cameroons by 1,300 miles, and to 
Port Said by 2,000 miles. 

On the Pacific front, from Seattle to 
San Diego, flanked by Alaska and the 
Canal Zone, with the Hawaiian Islands 
at the front, our position is unexcelled 
for production and transport. No coun- 
try in South America touches it even in 
sea mileage. From  Petropavlovsk- 
Kamchatskii in the north, 1,860 miles 
from Honolulu, to Auckland, New Zea- 
land, in the south, 3,860 miles from Ha- 
waii, we can practically control this sea 
area. Even Singapore is only distant 
6,100 miles. 

Nevertheless, the protection of sea 
traffic over the routes infested by sub- 
marines and frequented by raiders is 
better handled by joint agreements with 
the British than by independent opera- 
tion. 
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That Second Front 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


‘die British frankly admit that 
Adolf Hitler had his best chance to de- 
liver a knockout blow against England 
after he had sprung his mantrap at 
Dunkerque. But the Nazi dictator 
failed to follow up his advantage. He 
hesitated, possibly because the German 
obsession for preparation stopped him 
from risking an all-out attack against 
even a weakened foe. History may have 
repeated itself in another war zone far 
removed from Dunkerque—the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier. 

For weeks German infantry divisions, 
with mechanized forces ready to roll 
and wings ready for flight, have been 
poised to strike at a tiny country which 
is already heavily engaged in mortal 
combat on another war front beyond its 
own borders. And for weeks the world 
resigned itself to the rapid collapse of 
Greek resistance if and when Hitler 
moved. But the forward command was 
never given. 

Then the Balkan picture changed. 
Britain began to move troops and ma- 
terial into Greece; Russia spoke loud 
words of comfort to Turkey, which en- 
couraged that country to stiffen its at- 
titude toward the Nazis. And Yugo- 
slavia revolted at the German effort to 
draw her into the Axis web. 

Did Hitler forget the warning of all 
great military leaders—that delays for 
improvement of position and command 
are also enjoyed by the enemy? Such a 
truism was expressed by Grant when, 
on one occasion, he was cautioned not to 
attack on account of a storm. He terse- 
ly replied: “It’s raining on the enemy, 
too.” 

So future historians may point to 
the Bulgarian-Greek border as another 
front where the Nazi war leader hesi- 
tated and halted, awaiting too much 
thoroughness in preparation and spar- 
ring too long for position. 

It is true that, in the German halt at 
the Bulgarian frontier, Hitler is main- 
taining his policy of no second front. 
That he is still strongly governed by 
this policy is evidenced not only by his 
refusal to push on into Greece after oc- 
cupying Bulgaria, but also in his failure 
even to drop a bomb on the British Ex- 
peditionary Force concentrating in 
Greece. 

Whatever the motive for Hitler’s de- 
cision not to initiate such an offensive 


it gave the Allies many golden days for 
Anthony Eden to reexamine the Balkan- 
Near East military situation, and to 
cement Turkish ties. 

And the Yugoslav revolt against the 
Axis was another result. But even here, 
the Germans showed no desire to reply 
with a punitive expedition unless forced 
to do so for the sake of the maintenance 
of German prestige. 


Although the German objective 
was to create a pro-Axis Yugoslavia, 
failing that, a neutral status at Bel- 
grade would be to Hitler’s advantage. 
If and when the situation warranted, 
German troops could overrun all North 
Yugoslavia from the Adriatic eastward 
to Rumania. But such an operation 
would constitute a distinct defeat for 
the German High Command in creating 
a second front. 

A neutral Yugoslavia would not only 
give protection to the right flank of the 
German Army in Bulgaria, but be a 
strong barrier to thwart an Allied ad- 
vance from the south. It would then be 
useful whether Hitler finally decided on 
action against Greece, or merely decided 
to hold what he already has in the 
Balkans. 

If an offensive policy were adopted, a 
thrust southward could overrun Thrace, 
occupy 125 miles of Aegean Sea front, 
separate Greece from her Turkish ally, 
and threaten Turkey’s European posi- 
tion on two fronts. So, with a neutral 
Yugoslavia, the German Army, cen- 
tered in Bulgaria, would hold the keys 
to lock the gates to both Turkey and 
Greece, and isolate these armies with 
their British allies. A neutral Yugo- 
slavia would also give protection to the 
Italian position in Albania now threat- 
ened on all sides. 

On the other hand, should the Hitler 
no-new-front policy be maintained, Yu- 
goslavian neutrality would aid him ma- 
terially in continuing to wink at the 
presence of British troops in Greece. In 
such a case, if Hitler were prepared 
shortly to undertake his great invasion 
project, he could then feel assured that 
the Mediterranean situation could well 
afford to remain in a status quo while 
he concentrated his greatest effort 
against England—knowing that victory 
on the main battle front would success- 
fully end the battle for Europe. 
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seizure of ships in American ports (se 
page 15), it was a black week for Italy 
In addition to the naval and shipping 
losses and the defeats in East Africa (se 
page 24), Italians at home had two earlie 
pieces of bad news: 

1—In the sixth important demotion jy 
five months to affect the high command— 
the earlier ones had been another Marshal, 
three Generals, and an Admiral—Marshg| 
Rodolfo Graziani, 58-year-old chief of the 
army general staff and commander of the 
forces in Libya which took such a beating 
from the British, was removed from office. 
His place on the army general staff was 
taken by 53-year-old Gen. Mario Roatta, 
who organized Italian participation in the 
Spanish war and later, as military attaché 
in Berlin, showed strong German sympz- 
thies. The African command was given to 
62-year-old Gen. Italo Gariboldi, formerly 
head of the army in Tripoli. 

Graziani, like Marshal Pietro Badoglio, 
who was removed as Chief of Staff last 
November, had been built into a true 
natic.ial hero as the conqueror of Libya 
and second only to Badoglio in_ the 
Ethiopian war. His demotion was impor. 
tant for the effect it would have on the 
cleft between Fascism on one hand and 
the army, loyal to the King, on the other, 
For, in the report on the Libyan war issued 
on Dec. 22 Graziani blamed his defeat on 
the failure of the government to send him 
supplies, while Mussolini in his own speech 
on the campaign took pains to stress the 
great amount of supplies that had been 
sent to Africa. 

2—The revolt in Yugoslavia and _ the 
consequent anti-Italian demonstrations in 
Belgrade raised a new danger from an old 
foe. 

As a reward for joining the Allies in 
the World War, Italy was promised, in the 
secret Treaty of London of 1915, the Dal- 
matian coast as far south as Cape Planka, 
near Valona. At the peace conference, 
however, President Wilson insisted that 
Dalmatia, taken from Austria, should be 
given to the conglomerate nation to be 
known as Yugoslavia. Italy, railing bit- 
terly against its “vittoria mutilata” agreed 
at the Treaty of Rapallo, signed on Nov. 
12, 1920, to yield its claims. This was the 
beginning of a long feud. 

Relations between the two. sides of the 
Adriatic from that time on consisted large- 
ly of diplomatic skirmishes and journal- 
istic threats. It was not until 1935 that 
Mussolini, growing alarmed over Hitler’ 
threats to Austrian independence, called a 
halt on the Italian-Yugoslav hostility. The 
two countries signed a treaty of friendship 
on March 25, 1937, but the conciliation 
failed to survive Mussolini’s invasion of 
Albania on April 7, 1939. Thereafter both 
nations again regarded each other as dan- 
gerous enemies. 

Actually, it was Italy, with very little 
help from the other Allies, that evacuated 
the Serbian Army after its defeat in the 
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Proudly we present 
THE FINEST TIRES MONEY CAN BUILD—OR BUY! 


In this handsome pair of travelers you see two new 
Goodyear Double Eagle Airwheels as superb in perform- 
ance as they are in looks. Lavishly built to the most 
advanced engineering specifications, they are supple yet 
tough, soft-riding yet durable, and set a new high in 
long-wearing endurance and safety. You can judge their 
excellence from facts like these. They are treaded with 
the toughest rubber we have ever built into a passenger 
car tire. They are bodied with new-type cord so sinewy 
that four plies compare in strength with six plies of ordi- 


MEE St 


MADE IN TWO TYPES 
—All-Weather and 
Stop-Notch-Rib 


nary cord. And tests prove their new improved center 
traction and stop-notch rib tread design afford the surest 
skid-resistance obtainable in tires of either type. The 
result is a new kind of tire that gives you heavy-duty 
performance without hard-riding stiffness —a road-skim- 
ming, easy-riding beauty that floats you over the miles. 
To the man who values quality above price, these stun- 
ning new Double Eagles offer safe luxurious transpor- 
tation far beyond anything you have ever known. They 
cost so little more, you cannot afford to be without them 
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1. “How'd you like to find 
<9 yourself with all the ice in 
the world and plenty of water—but no Canadian 
Club?” queries a recent letter. “Meanwhile the 
temperature’s lower than nothing, and still drop- 
ping—and you're going through all this just be- 
cause you undertook to write an article on how it 
feels to spend a quiet night alone on an iceberg. 


2. “—At least, it started out to be overnight—but ended up by being 


almost twenty-four hours. You see, after I'd landed on the berg, a pea- 


soup fog settled down—and believe it or not, I couldn’t get a single 


toot out of my signal horn! You can imagine how I felt when the fog 


finally lifted and the boat was able to locate me and pull alongside. 


3. “When I got aboard—they handed me the most beautiful 
thing I’ve ever seen in my life: a bottle of Canadian Club! 
Now that I’m back to sanity and civilization, I'm still enjoy- 
ing that cheery flavor, but (do you blame me?) I always have 
my Canadian Club and soda English-fashion—without ice!” 


CHANGE TODAY, AS THOUSANDS HAVE 


Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 
Canadian Club than any other Imported Whisky 


WHY do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

Canadian Club as did a 
few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club’s 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights a// tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “Jight as Scotch,” 


ae ” a ” 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 
In Scotland, as in U.S.A., Canadian 
Club is the leading imported whisky. 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years old. 
90.4 proof. Imported by Hiram Walker 
‘ . > _ oa 
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last war. Yet Serbian scorn for Italian 
fighting ability and mistrust of Italian 
diplomacy have been two of the staple 
factors in Central European affairs ever 
since 1918. And now, at the best, Musso- 
lini has lost the chance to see this hostile 
neighbor shackled to the Axis. At the 
worst, his army in Albania quite probably 
would be the first victim—caught between 
the Greeks and the Serbs—should Yugo- 
slavia become a belligerent. 





Road for Democracy 


When the scheme for a Pan American 
Highway to link together the nations in 
South, Central, and North America was 
first proposed at the Fifth International 
Conference of American States in Santi- 
ago, Chile, in 1923 (Newsweek, Feb. 12, 
1940), the main objectives of its sponsors 
were improved commercial relations and 
tourism. Last week as the Federal Works 
Agency issued a new survey of the North 
and Central American section, known as 
the Inter-American Highway (see map), 
the road took on a new potential value as 
a link in United States plans for continen- 
tal defense. 

In its 3,500-mile course from Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, to Panama (more than 
half now open to all-weather traffic), the 
road traverses six Central American re- 
publics where Nazi and Spanish Falangist 
propaganda is now working at full steam. 
The balance sheet last week showed that 
in Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, Axis maneu- 
vers were meeting with little success. A 
strong pro-American sentiment was flour- 
ishing in Costa Rica, where Dr. Rafael 
Angel Calderon Guardia, a democrat and 
staunch Catholic, had taken a strong stand 
against totalitarianism, and in Nicaragua, 
where President Anastasio Somoza, who 
received his military education in the 
United States, is one of the country’s 
strongest anti-Nazis. 

On the other hand Axis propaganda 
found a fertile ground in Panama, where 
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The Texas-to-Panama stretch of the Inter-American Highway 


President Arnulfo Arias, revealing dictator- 
ship leanings, picked the Panamanian 
Fascist Antonio Isaza as his confidential 
adviser, although on March 5 Arias did 
grant the United States the right to 
establish anti-aircraft batteries for the 
defense of the Panama Canal on Pana- 
ma soil, 

As a means of tightening commercial 
and touristic ties with Central America, 
which will contribute to the continental 
defense effort, the United States is pushing 
the highway toward completion. Congres- 
sional appropriations for construction work 
on the Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama links now total $2,540,000. In 
addition, the United States Export-Import 
Bank is lending $4,600,000 to Costa Rica 
and $1,700,000 to Nicaragua for construc- 
tion of the road. 





Sidelights of the War 


As part of its campaign for a closer 
watch on aliens, The London Daily Sketch 
had an actor walk about thé British capital 
in a German officer’s uniform on March 25. 


The bogus Nazi was completely ignored, 
apparently because the various refugee 
armies have made Londoners used to for- 
eign uniforms. 


{In Toronto, on the other hand, Leslie 
Jessop, who dressed as Hitler and rode on a 
float in the Willkie parade on March 24, 
was nearly beaten up on his way home. 


{A motion was made in the House of 
Lords on March 28 to give the rights of 
British citizenship to Americans living in 
or visiting Britain for the duration to ex- 
empt them from the usual restrictions on 
aliens. 


{ Although British tin hats cost only 5 
shillings (about $1) to manufacture, they 
are selling for 25 shillings. Upon investiga- 
tion, the Price Regulation Committee un- 
earthed the reason: the “battle bowlers” 
pass through as many as six different firms 
before reaching the public. 


{ Mass expulsion of Jews and Czechs from 
Vienna was interpreted in Zurich as pos- 
sible preparation for transferring the Ger- 
man capital there in the event Berlin is 
heavily blitzed by the RAF. 
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New War Lessons Spotlighted 
For Army Day Show of Muscle 


Military Machine Geared 
to Match any Blitz Tactics; 
Speed and Surprise Stressed 


The German break-through at Sedan, 
which flanked the Maginot Line and re- 
sulted in the fall of France, is now ac- 
knowledged to have been one of the great- 
est military disasters of all time. In the ten 
months since this last major campaign on 
the European Continent, military experts 
all over the world have been gathering in- 
formation on the technique used by Hit- 
ler’s army to gain that decisive victory. 
Only recently have they been able to piece 
together details of the events which took 
place beneath the fog of war at Sedan, 
and from that narrative reach conclusions 
which are now beginning to appear in the 
military journals and figure in the reor- 
ganization of the world’s armies. 

This is-how the break-through was ac- 
complished: On May 10, 1940, after an 
eight-month stalemate behind western- 


front fortifications, the Nazis started their 
invasion of Belgium and Holland, drawing 
the main strength of the Allies into the 
Low Countries. Then, two days later, the 
Nazis threw an enormous force of tanks, 
supported by dive bombers, extremely 
mobile artillery, and motorized infantry 
against the line near Sedan where the AI- 
lies least expected an attack. The result 
was the breaking of a 50-mile hole in the 
line. 

Through this gap the fast-moving Ger- 
man forces poured, ignoring textbook in- 
junctions to protect their flanks and 
flaunting such military rules of the thumb 
as that which holds such penetrations 
should be no deeper than half the length 
of the hole in the line for fear the attack- 
ing force will be pinched off in a pocket. 
Behind the lines the Germans fanned out, 
grabbed command posts, cut off com- 
munications and supplies, then smashed 
onward to the sea, bottling up part of the 
Allied forces in Flanders. A little more 
than a month later, France fell. 

This week, as the United States pre- 
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pared to celebrate its first Army Day 
since the blitzkrieg in France touched off 
America’s preparedness program, the les. 
sons learned from the break-through at 
Sedan are uppermost in the thoughts of 
the General Staff. And among the scores 
of Army Day parades on Saturday, none 
will be watched with more interest by off. 
cials in Washington and foreign military 
observers than the one in Cincinnati to be 
staged by the First Armored Division from 
Fort Knox, Ky., a force that was organ. 
ized as the direct result of panzer successes 
in Europe. At present the United States 
has two of these mechanized divisions and 
plans to form two additional ones this 
spring. Before 1942 the Army hopes to 
have from four to six more. 

In line with this trend toward mobile 
warfare, the Army is training parachute | 
troops, like those Germany used to con- 
quer the Low Countries, and is also experi- 
menting with the movement of troops by 
air, as well as by motor, rail, and on foot. 
And to support the ground troops, the 
Air Corps is being stepped up toward a | 
19,000-plane goal. 

But reorganization of the Army to take 
advantage of the German innovations 
actually requires less physical change than 
is generally supposed. Even the highly 
mechanized German Army is less than 10 
per cent panzer units. Slogging foot sol- 
diers still are the most necessary troops in 
the German Army as well as in those of 
the rest of the world. Moreover, the artil- 
lery and the horse cavalry are not likely to 
be displaced soon, even though tanks and 
planes sometimes function like these older 
fighting arms. 

In building up the tank and plane force, 
however, the United States is adapting 
rather than copying the German system. 
Not only is equipment and organization 
different, but plans for the utilization of 
these weapons must contemplate their use 
under the varying conditions of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Therefore, the United 
States armored-force tactics still are being 
worked out on the maps and in the field, 
with an eye to adapting the method of at- 
tack to the requirements of the situation. 

One phase of army organization that 
was emphasized by the greater us: s 
tanks and planes in the European war is 
the need for teamwork. The closest coop- 
eration must be maintained between the 
plane and ground forces, as well as be- 
tween the front-line fighters and the motor- 
ized and foot holding forces coming up to 
the rear. To build up the spirit of team- 
work and to instill further the present 
policy of 75 per cent offensive and 25 per 
cent defensive training tactics into the 
new American Army is the big job to be 
done in maneuvers this summer. 





Significance 


General staffs all over the world have 
not been shy about plucking whatever 
ideas they could from Germany. No 
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ike AMAZINGLY EASY. Just three sim- 
ple steps—and you're on the way to 
great movies with your very first film. 


Every Ciné-Kodak is more than a 
wonderful home movie camera. It’s part 
of a complete plan for trouble-free movie 
making. Eastman, and Eastman only, 
gives you the entire equipment and service 
you need: Ciné-Kodak—there’s a model 
exactly suited to your needs; superior 


TO MAKE 16-MM. MOVIES... Maga- 
zine Ciné-Kodak—effortless 3-second 
magazine loading, 3 speeds, ultra- 
fast f/1.9 lens, interchangeable with 
eight accessory lenses, $112.50. Ciné- 
Kodak ““K”’ £/1.9—most widely used 
16-mm. home movie camera, $76.50. 
Ciné-Kodak ‘‘E’’ //3.5— the low- 
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uep/_— and youre 
getting great movies with Cine-Kodak 


Ciné-Kodak Film in black-and-white or 
FULL-COLOR Kodachrome; processing 
service that’s convenient and included in 
the price of your film; and Kodascope, 
the projector that shows your movies 
clearly and brilliantly —Eastman all, and 
all designed to work together. 


Your dealer will show you Eastman 
home movie equipment . . . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


priced ‘‘Sixteen’’ that has many high- 
priced camera features, $39.50. 


TO SHOW I6-MM. MOVIES... Koda- 
scope ““EE’’—low-priced, from $61.50. 
Kodascope ‘““G’’—Eastman’s finest 
16-mm. projector, from $107.50. Both 
complete with lens and lamp. 


Cine- 
Kodak 


EASTMAN’S FINER HOME 
MOVIE CAMERAS 































































should they be, because that’s the way 
Germany got the ideas in the first 
place. 

Dive bombing, for instance, which the 
Nazis used with such spectacular results, 
was pioneered by the United States Navy, 
and the tanks which the Germans devel- 
oped to such a high state of utility were 
introduced by the British, who got the 
idea from the American Caterpillar tractor. 
And to go back in history, the American 
Monitor and Merrimac of Civil War days 
spawned the present-day armored battle- 
ships used by all powers, and the fore- 
runner of the world’s submarine fleets 
was an undersea boat used—unsuccess- 
fully—in Boston Harbor in 1776. 

With each nation thus trying to im- 
prove upon its weapons, it takes more than 
copying of the other fellow’s arms and tech- 
niques to win a war. Some indications that 
such higher development of the German 
adaptations are now reaching success in 
the United States have begun to appear. 
As an example, last week the motorized 

t Fourth Division dashed 200 miles from 
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Evolution: war took to trenches in 1914-18 ... the Germans brought it out into the open in 1940... 
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...and now the U. S. adapts lessons of both conflicts 


Fort Benning, Ga., to Panama City, Fla., 
in twelve hours—a feat that would have 
enabled the Nazis to catch up with the 
British at Dunkerque, could they have 
equaled it. At the same time, plans are 
being made for defense against panzer at- 
tacks. One would use a double line which 
would force the attacker to bring his ar- 
tillery forward before he could assault the 
second force; the other would use large 
reserves of mechanized and motorized 
troops to pinch off any pocket made by 
the attacker. 

That many newer and better techniques 
and weapons will be developed on top of 
the German methods, there can be no 
doubt. And there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the United States will be in the 
forefront in such advances if and when 
the time comes for utilizing them, because 
1940-type warfare is definitely made to 
order for Americans. For not only does it 
revive mobile warfare at which this na- 
tion has excelled, but it adapts the me- 
chanical gadgets which Americans under- 
stand and love to military uses. 
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Sumter to Arms 


One of the most historic spots in the 
United States is Fort Sumter, site of the 
bloodless artillery duel which opened the 
War Between the States in 1861. Located 
on an island which commands the entrance 
to the Charleston, $.C., harbor, the pic- 
turesque brick and concrete fort—named 
after Gen Thomas Sumter, the Gamecock 
of the American Revolution—became a 
tourist shrine to Northerners and South- 
erners alike. After the World War the fort 
was virtually abandoned to a small care- 
taking detail, consisting recently of two 
men. 

But last week Fort Sumter, regarrisoned 
by the 263rd Coast Artillery (ferried out 
and back each day from Fort Moultrie, 
1 mile away), took a step toward becom- 
ing a restricted area as tourists were 
warned to check their cameras. At present 
equipped with two 12-inch coastal guns 
(plus three relics of 1865) , a radio station, 
and a searchlight, the historic fort is re- 
ported as scheduled to become a modern 
anti-aircraft battery for the protection 
of Charleston. 


Defense Sideshow 


Life, letters, and love in the defense 
program: 


" Among letters to the New York draft 
headquarters: “I was born in Omaha, 
raised in Pittsburgh, and registered for 
selective service in Tampa. I made the 
mistake of giving Brooklyn as my perma- 
nent address. I have never lived there. 
Why is this?” And (in purple ink): “I 
am a professional model, a perfect 36. 
From the reports of how inductees are 
gaining weight, I know I will lose my 
figure and be unable to get a job when 
my year is over.” 


{In Chicago, an Army doctor insisted 
local draft physicians had passed and sent 


























MANHATTAN SUNSET 





WATCHING THE SUN SET, the 
proverbial man from Missouri would- 
n’t believe it was coming up again... 
until he saw it do so with his own eyes. 


And when Metropolitan invests 
money for the benefit of policyhold- 
ers, it adopts that sound old habit 
of taking nothing for granted. Like 
the man from Missouri, we want to 
be shown. 


And that’s because our first con- 
sideration must be safety. Of course, 
there is no such thing as an abso- 
lutely riskless investment, but we 
like to be as certain as possible that 
each investment is a good one. Our 
staff of investment specialists is bet- 
ter equipped than any individual to 
investigate proposed investments 
and therefore should make fewer mis- 
takes. 


Of course, all Metropolitan invest- 
ments are made in accordance with 
the insurance laws, which wisely 
limit the fields in which life insurance 
companies may invest. In addition, 
all such investments must meet our 
own investment standards. 


Suppose, for example, that Metro- 
politan is considering investing a sum 








Who said the sun is coming 


of money in the bonds of an indus- 
trial company, or a company distrib- 
uting light, heat, or power. The first 
thing we do is to gather all available 
data about that concern... its finan- 
cial statements, recent audits, and 
similar material. 


In many instances, it is necessary 
to go further... to make a more ex- 
haustive study of the company’s 
management, its position in the trade, 
its record, and its prospects. 


The mass of first-hand, up-to-date 
information thus obtained is care- 
fully considered by those charged 
with this responsibility. The recom- 
mendations of these men must then 
be approved by the Finance Commit- 
tee of Metropolitan’s Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Once the securities have been pur- 
chased, Metropolitan continues to fol- 
low the operations, through annual 
or interim reports, and to watch trade 
developments and changes in the in- 
dustry in which the borrower is en- 
gaged. Metropolitan is better able to 
watch these things than an individ- 
ual could be, and is better prepared 
to handle any difficulties that may 
arise. 








up again? 


> As we said before, safety is the first 
consideration in all Metropolitan in- 
vestments. Second to safety, is the 
income from the investment—the in- 
terest that helps pay the cost of your 
life insurance. 


The care with which Metropolitan 
invests funds for the benefit of its 
policyholders is reflected in the sound 
assets which enable the Company to 
fulfill its obligations. 
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to him a Negro factory worker with a 
wooden leg and a man with a glass eye. 


{| Shuffling off to another world will thwart 
the draft, but the shuffle must be honest. 
One Kentuckian posed as his own half- 
brother to report his “death” to a draft 
board, but officials checked with the pur- 
ported undertaker. A New Yorker regis- 
tered under a dead man’s name to gain 
deferment as “husband” and “father” of 
a widow and orphan, but after a quarrel 
the widow tattled. 


| Mothers, wives, sweethearts, and friends 
calling Fort Dix, N.J., were told to use 
the mails, for the Army can’t supply nor- 
mal phone service for 24,000 soldiers sta- 
tioned there. 


Strike Tidal Wave 


Violence and Loss in Man-Days 





Speeds Up Government Action 


Since Jan. 1, when strikes in defense 
industries began to get out of hand, most 
criticism of the preparedness drive has 
been leveled at the absence of effective 
government action to halt major stoppages. 
Last week, however, with man-days lost 
on Army orders during March setting a 
new high (see box) and a dozen companies 
involved at one time in major walkouts 
affecting more than 40,000 men, Washing- 
ton went into action on two fronts: the 
Office of Production Management and the 
Navy suddenly got tough, while the new 
eleven-man Mediation Board set up on 
March 19 went to work. 

The first official crackdown came from 
William S. Knudsen, OPM Director-Gen- 
eral, and Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. Learning that the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Board had branded as 
fraudulent the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) strike ballot that closed the Allis- 
Chalmers plant at Milwaukee on Jan. 22— 
rendering 7,800 idle and tying up $45,000,- 
000 of defense orders—Knudsen and Knox 
on March 26 wired both the company and 
the union insisting on an immediate re- 
sumption of work pending negotiations for 
a settlement and appealing to the “patriotic 
spirit” of the workers. 

A tart reply came from Philip Murray, 
CIO president and also a member of the 
Mediation Board. Questioning the power 
of the OPM and Navy spokesmen to issue 
“ultimatums,” he pointed out that the 
union had already accepted an OPM plan 
for settling the strike but that the com- 
pany had refused it (because the union 
interpreted it as permitting a closed shop) . 
However, in response to the Knudsen- 
Knox appeal, the company reopened its 
plant on March 28 to those who wanted to 
work and claimed 2,000 men returned. 
But next day a mass meeting of 5,000 
Allis-Chalmers workers voted to continue 
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the walkout, amid shouts branding Knud- 
sen and Knox as “strikebreakers.” 
Meanwhile, in accordance with media- 
tion machinery under which the Depart- 
ment of Labor must first “certify” un- 
adjustable strikes to the Mediation Board 
before that body can act (see Perspective), 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins turned 
over to the board defense-industry dis- 
putes involving three concerns: the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. (two plants affected 
at Chicago, as well as others at Rock Falls, 
Ill., and Richmond, Ind.), the Vanadium 





Acme 
Strikes: injured striker outside Rich- 
mond, Ind., Harvester plant .. . 
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Corp. of America, Bridgeville, Pa., and the 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., South 
Plainfield, N.J. (A fourth certified dispute. 
at the Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp, 
Bridgeville, Pa., was settled before the 
board could tackle it.) 

As its first step, the board on March 98 
named mediation panels representing the 
public, labor, and industry—including 
five-man group headed by Dr. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, chairman of the board, to handle 
the International Harvester dispute—and 
requested employers and workers in each 
case to resume operations pending media. 
tion. This produced prompt results: On 
March 29, Cornell-Dubilier employers and 
workers, idle since March 10, agreed to go 
back to work early this week; next day, 
strikers voted to return to all four Inter- 
national Harvester plants, which had been 
wholly or partly shut down for periods 
ranging from one to more than two 
months, and within 24 hours the board’s 
docket was cleared by a like agreement 
covering the Vanadium plant. 

These moves came after the whole strike 
situation had been aggravated by out- 
breaks of violence at three plants: Inter- 
national Harvester’s McCormick factory 
at Chicago and its plant of Richmond, 
Ind., which had been reopened despite 
opposition by the Farm Equipment Work- 
ers Organizing Committee (CIO), and 
Bethlehem Steel’s parent plant at Bethile- 
hem, Pa., where the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee (CIO) had called a strike 
in protest against an election in the plant 
under the Bethlehem Employes Repre- 
sentation Plan. Outlawed as a company 
union by the NLRB in August 1939, the 
Bethlehem ERP is still functioning pend- 








Wide World 
... and jubilant pickets acclaiming steel settlement at Bethlehem, Pa. 
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,..and no one has ever 
seen a vitamin, either | 






















wx up at the top of the last page of Collier’s every 
week you may read in small type: 


CHARLES COLEBAUGH, MANAGING EDITOR 


That’s all. And yet Colebaugh is all over the magazine. 
Covers attract and amuse, headlines snap, articles 
crackle, fiction sings — the whole magazine is busy and 
alive and exuberant because of the Colebaugh influence. 


Of the millions who reach for Collier’s weekly, few 
ever see Colebaugh. But then no one has ever seen a 
vitamin, either. 


Sparkplug, they call him—for he breeds, nourishes and 
sets in motion the best of the flood of ideas that come 
across his desk. Master of working words, they call 
him—he’s been rated the best managing editor in the 
magazine field. Godfather of a new language, he’s been 
called — because he edits a speed, a smoothness and a 
brevity into a manuscript that make for reader comfort 
and exhilaration. 


Colebaugh himself would disclaim all this, dismiss it 
with “Perfect nonsense!”’ and busy himself with the 
planning of some sparkling feature like the fishing pages 
in full color appearing in the April 5th Collier’s. 
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Reader Response is the Collier’s goal. We plan and 
build for it. And we get it, we believe, in greater 
measure than any other magazine in the multi- 
million field. 


The millions who reach for Collier’s every Friday — 
active, earning, spending, modern Americans — are 
the responsive, responsible people to whom an advcr- 
tiser can readily sell his goods. 


Collier 
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Colebaugh portrait 
by Elmore Brown 
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ing disposition of the company’s appeal in 
the courts. 

Seeking to prevent nonstrikers from en- 
tering the Bethlehem plant, which employs 
18,000 and holds big orders for armor 
plate, airplane-engine cylinders, shells, and 
cannon forgings, strikers battled police 
on March 25, overturned a score of 
automobiles, and hurled six more into 
the nearby Lehigh River. State troop- 
ers finally established free passage into 
the plant. 

However, hard work by government 
conciliators brought a compromise settle- 
ment of this dispute after five days, under 
which all strikers were reinstated and the 
question of selecting an “exclusive bargain- 
ing agency” was postponed pending final 
court action on the NLRB award under 
appeal by the company. Two days later, 
identical settlement terms were accepted 
by strikers at Bethlehem’s 15,000-job 
Cambria works at Johnstown, Pa., who 
had been called out by the SWOC—in 
protest against an ERP election there— 
on the same day the parent plant’s strike 
ended. 

That made nine major defense stoppages 
ended in a week. But scarcely had this 
been achieved when the expiration this 
week of the contract between the 330,000 
Appalachian soft-coal miners and _ their 
employers brought a new CIO threat to 
defense. 

Meanwhile, the fact that the public held 
labor largely responsible for the strike 
wave was brought out by nationwide polls 
completed last week by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, showing that 68 
per cent of those questioned felt that labor 
leaders were not doing their best to aid 
defense (against only 31 per cent who felt 
that industrialists were not) and that 72 
per cent favored outlawing defense strikes 
altogether. 

And that this trend of opinion was clear- 
ly recognized by at least one labor chieftain 
was indicated in a statement by William 
Green, AFL president, urging workers to 
“submit issues to mediation and arbitra- 
tion” and to do everything in their power 
to avoid strikes. 


Light Air Horses 


Because an airplane’s speed and load 
capacity is governed largely by the weight 
and horsepower of its engine, victory in 
the air well may go to that nation which 
develops the engine weighing least per 


horsepower. This weight-per-horsepower 
has been dropping slowly toward 1 pound 
(the Pratt & Whitney 2,000-horsepower 
motor weighing 2,280 pounds is typical) . 

Last week this goal and better was in 
sight as Ford engineers gave a progress 
report on experiments begun last summer 
on a two-cylinder test motor which by 
June, they say, will have grown to a 
9/10-pound-per-horsepower, twelve-cylin- 
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For Want of Time 


The War Department last week 
estimated that 588,054 man-days 
were lost on Army projects and 
armament orders in the _ period 
March 1-27, indicating a total loss 
for March of 633,000 man-days, 
against 468,855 in February and 
150,211 in January. This was enough 
to build 289 pursuit planes (each 
requires 2,185 man-days), about 
four submarines (162,500 man-days 
apiece), and varying quantities of 
other weapons requiring the fol- 
lowing numbers of man-days: 
battleship, 3,037,500; aircraft car- 
rier, 1,375,000; light cruiser, 687,- 
500; destroyer, 187,500; motor tor- 
pedo boat, 2,500; heavy bomber, 
11,500; “ugly duckling” freighter, 
81,250; turret lathe, 62; milling ma- 
chine, 69. 
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der, V-type, 1,800- to 2,000-horsepower 
engine. 

Unlike the conventional internal-com- 
bustion motor, which is controlled by 
valving the supply of gasoline to the cyl- 
inders, the liquid-cooled Ford engine’s 
speed will be controlled by valving the 
exhaust gases. 

This will vary the speed of an exhaust 
turbine (supercharger) which controls the 
flow of air and fuel into the cylinders at all 
times, the American Society of Tool En- 
gineers’ Detroit convention was told last 
week. 
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The convention also saw the Progressive 
Welder Co.’s new welding machine (News. 
WEEK, March 31), designed to eliminate 
much slow and costly hand riveting jp 
airplane construction, new drills to cyt 
through armor plate, and high-speed saws 
that cut through heavy steel. 





Defense Week 


Bases: In the Cabinet room at 19 
Downing Street, London, on March 97, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, who 
declared: “I hope we're signing Hitler's 
death warrant,” and United States Am. 
bassador John G. Winant signed an agree. 
ment transferring to the United States 
seven naval and air-base sites in British 
Western Hemisphere possessions under 
99-year leases. The same day, President 
Roosevelt transmitted the terms of the 
agreement to Congress for its information, 
With the exception of a site in the Ba- 
hamas, the pact covered all six base sites 
which Britain agreed last September to 
swap for 50 over-age American destroyers, 
as well as leaseholds in Bermuda and Ney- 
foundland thrown in as gifts. 


Nores: As a means of developing and 
measuring leadership and the competitive 
spirit of individuals and command units, 
the First Army instituted competitive 
awards (citations) for excellence in sports, 
personal, and military life . . . The Works 
Projects Administration announced it has 
more than 10,000 workers, many in double 
shifts, building roads leading to Army 
camps and industrial plants; some are 
four-lane divided express highways. 
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The new high-speed airplane welder at Detroit machine-tool show 
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H\ DRA-MATIC DRIVE" 
MAKES 

GREAT PERFORMANCE 
GREATER 



























































MOTORING’S greatest performance 
thrill—that’s the verdict on the 
combination of the Cadillac V-8 
engine and Cadillac-engineered 
Hydra-Matic Drive. 

You’ll say so, too, when you try it 
—because here’s what this match- 
less pair does for you: Automati- 
cally Hydra-Matic Drive provides 
the right gear for traffic stops and 
starts, cruising, or climbing hills. 
All you do is steer, accelerate and 
brake to get the most efficient use 
of Cadillac’s most powerful V-8 


Se al tht ne Mees”. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


engine. Add Cadillac’s luxury and 
economy (owners report 14 to I7 
miles per gallon) and you’ ve summed 
up everything any motorist could 
desire. And you can easily have 
them all—for Hydra-Matic Drive 
adds only a moderate amount to 
the lowest price ever placed on a 


Cadillac V-8! 


* For the Cadillac Sixty-One 5-Pass. 
Coupe delivered at Detroit. State tax, 
optional equipment, accessories—extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


OPTIONAL ON ALL MODELS AT EXTRA COST 




















¢ | \) HESE bright spring days inspire many an invitation to 
( 


go places. And what extra incentives there are, when 


you have a car with Body by Fisher! The extra comfort awaiting 
you in its wider, roomier interior! The extra smart impression its 
sleek new styling makes! The extra security you get from its newly 
reenforced Unisteel Turret Top construction! It’s these “extras” 
motorists have in mind when they say, ‘Body by Fisher is’4.1’s guide 
to better value” —which leadsyou, of course,to a General Motors car. 
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CADILLAC FOR 1941 with Body by Fisher, 
interior by Fleetwood, makes fine-car luxuries 
more widely available. For instance, the 
moderately- priced Cadillac Series Sixty-one 
sedan has a front seat five feet wide; the 
finest Bedford cord or Broadcloth upholstery; 
foam rubber seat pads; a dome light that 
flashes on automatically when you open any 
of the doors. And remember: 


Only the New 1941 Body by Fisher 
Has All These Features: New “Flair-flow” 


streamlining with slanted windshield; double- 
curved back window. Doors hinged at front 
for greater safety. Crank-controlled Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation. Planned Vision with 
stronger, clearer Safety Plate Glass all around. 
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T'NEC Urges Free Enterprise 
and Wider Spread of Industry 


O’Mahoney-Tempered Report 
Junks ‘Mature Economy’ Theory 


and U.S. Curb on Insurance 


Most of the famous economic and busi- 
ness investigations have revolved around 
a single individual. The Pujo money probe 
of three decades ago, which resulted in the 
Federal Reserve and Federal Trade Com- 
mission Acts, was dominated by Samuel 
Untermyer of New York, while the stock- 
market investigations of 1933 and 1934, 
which led to the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
were Ferdinand Pecora’s show. 

And the most recent of the business 
probes, the $1,184,000 investigation of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, was dominated, from its inception 
in July 1938 to its end this week with 
the filing of the investigators’ final re- 
port, by a Senator from Wyoming, TNEC 
Chairman Joseph C. O’Mahoney. It was 
O’Mahoney who held the committee to- 
gether despite the changes in its per- 
sonnel resulting from the deaths of Sen- 
ator Borah and Herman Oliphant of the 
Treasury, the withdrawals of Senator King 
and Representative Eicher after election 
defeats, and the elevation of William O. 
Douglas to the Supreme Court and Leon 
Henderson to the Defense Commission.* 
And it was he who kept the committee go- 
ing after the war caused the public to lose 
interest. Undoubtedly the former Cheyenne 
city editor is also responsible for the re- 
jection in the final report of some of the 
more radical proposals that turned up in 
the probe’s 20,000-page hearings or in its 
43 special monographs. 

For example, the most controversial idea 
presented to the TNEC, the “mature econ- 
omy” theory—the argument that busi- 





*At its dissolution the committee included 
Senators O'Mahoney, Wallace H. White Jr. of 
Maine, and James M. Mead of New York; 
Representatives Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, 
B. Carroll Reece of Tennessee, and Clyde Wil- 
liams of Missouri; Thurman W. Arnold of the 
Department of Justice (Wendell Berge, alter- 
nate); Jerome Frank of the SEC (Sumner T. 
Pike, alternate); Garland S. Ferguson of the 
Federal Trade Commission (Erwin L. Davis, 
alternate); Isador Lubin of the Department of 
Labor (A. Ford Hinrichs, alternate); Joseph J. 
O'Connell Jr. of the Treasury (Charles L. 
Kade, alternate); and Wayne C. Taylor of the 
Department of Commerce (M. Joseph Meehan, 
alternate). 


ness can no longer expand sufficiently to 
provide necessary employment and that 
government must take up the slack with 
public works—was termed by the report 
“un-American and unrealistic.” It also af- 
firmed that “we cannot continue to rely 
upon government expenditures to sustain 

. . enterprise and private employment”— 
a thought clearly emanating from O’Ma- 
honey. 

Actually the report in the main reflected 
two underlying beliefs: (1) that free en- 
terprise must be encouraged, both to halt 
concentration of economic power and to 
provide employment for the growing pop- 
ulation, and that (2) restraints of trade 
and economic concentration are the chief 
obstacles to the growth of small business 
and enterprise. It cited the fact that three 
states had received no defense contracts 
and the assertion that 60 large corporations 
had obtained 80 per cent of the awards as 
up-to-the-minute proof of the existence of 
concentration. 

Among the solutions for concentration, 
the committee advocated more industrial 
































“national standards for national corpora- 
tions and economic organizations.” 

The latter proposal, simply a variation 
of O’Mahoney’s pet Federal incorporation 
idea, would make directors personally liable 
for corporate violations of -the antitrust 
laws, regulate intercorporate financing, and 
ban interlocking directorates. The proposal 
was opposed, however, by four of the 
TNEC members—Sumners, Reece, O’Con- 
nell, and Pike. 

However, most of the TNEC recom- 
mendations concerned changes in the anti- 
trust statutes. They asked: (1) a Federal 
ban on the basing-point price systems used 
by the steel, cement, and other industries, 
under which the selling price includes 
freight charges from a central basing point, 
such as Pittsburgh, regardless of where the 
goods are made; (2) a law requiring the 
registration of trade associations and pub- 
licity about their activities; (3) a statute 
authorizing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to forbid corporate mergers unless they 
were in the public interest and another 
outlawing the use of holding companies to 
control competitors; and (4) the probe’s 
previously advanced suggestion that civil 
penalties for violating the antitrust laws 
be stiffened and the criminal penalty 
be raised from a $5,000 fine to $50,- 


000. 
The document also plugged for several 


acer teil 
Harris & Ewing 


T heir labor ended: Isador Lubin and Senator O’ Mahoney of the TNEC 


decentralization, asked the use of defense 
funds wherever possible to develop compe- 
tition in basic products, as has been done 
in aluminum, suggested stimulating small 
business and new enterprise by lowering 
taxes on yields from investments in such 
concerns, and called for the enactment of 


changes in the patent laws, including: (1) 
a measure to prevent foreigners from gain- 
ing control of American industry through 
patents, (2) a requirement that inventors 
grant unrestricted licenses to anyone will- 
ing to pay a reasonable compensation, and 
(3) technical changes such as limits upon 











TO PREVENT 
DAMP BASEMENTS 





Each year millions of dollars are lost by 
dampness ruining merchandise stored in 
basements. Countless home basements are 
damp and dismal—used only as places 
for the furnace, rubbish and ashes, Damp 
basements can be prevented. 


When building, tell your architect and 
contractor that all concrete, mortar or 
plaster coats for the basement must be 
made with Medusa Waterproofed Port- 
land Cement, or if not available, Medusa 
Waterproofing Powder or Paste. These 
Medusa Waterproofings line the pores of 
the concrete and mortar with a water- 
proofing material that repels all water at 
the surface of the wall. Dampness in 
existing basements can be overcome by 
using a Medusa Waterproofing in a plaster 
coat on the walls and in a floor topping. 
Send the coupon below for literature 
telling how to make basements dry. 
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infringement suits and a single court of 
patent appeals. 

Turning to the second most controversial 
phase of TNEC’s work—life insurance— 
the report disclosed that O’Mahoney had 
swung the committee against Federal reg- 
ulation. The probers simply asked for 
stronger state regulation and a Federal law 
to prohibit insurance-company directors 
from using their positions for improper 
personal gain. 

While the Wyoming anti-monopolist ob- 
tained unanimous agreement on many of 
the suggestions, several members objected 
to the proposed restrictions on inventors, 
four opposed a suggestion that state resale- 
price-maintenance laws be repealed, and 
SEC Commissioner Pike came out for Fed- 
eral regulation of insurance. Moreover, 
Leon Henderson (who rejoined the probe 
in its last few days) and Isador Lubin 
joined in a special plea asking for a more 
positive approach to problems of the 
post-war period. “We do not believe that 
the program which this report presents 
would, in itself, have prevented the 
great depression of the ’30s,” they as- 
serted. 

Perhaps as a partial answer to them, 
O’Mahoney himself submitted a personal 
statement calling for a conference of all 
national business, labor, agriculture, and 
consumer organizations (1) to define the 
responsibilities of such organizations and 
help Congress lay down standards of activ- 
ity for them and (2) to work out a for- 
mula for stimulated production when peace 
comes. 


Significancen~o 


Throughout its final report, as in the 
hearings, the TNEC adhered rigidly to its 
own “party line,” which is that mere size 
in industry is identieal with concentration, 
and is undesirable, and that such concen- 
tration alone has held back business ex- 
pansion and free enterprise. In so doing the 
probers never considered the many bene- 
fits, such as mass production, that result 
from large-sized units. But, more impor- 
tant, they have never admitted that the 
government’s own policies—taxes, labor, 
and financial restrictions—have prevented 
business expansion. 

The war will prevent any immediate 
action upon any of the recommendations 
such as the bans on basing points and 
mergers, which have been debated for 
years. But this greatest of economic probes, 
as measured by page output, will affect fu- 
ture legislation and thinking for years to 
come: already 230,000 volumes of hear- 
ings and studies are in university, legisla- 
tive, and public libraries. Hence, the busi- 
ness community had better get familiar 
with the TNEC contentions and be pre- 
pared to answer them. Detailed analysis 
may uncover numerous inconsistencies such 
as the probe’s advocacy of stiff antitrust 
penalties even though it admits the law 
needs clarification. 


——— 
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Pacific Mutual Peak 


Alexander N. Kemp, the vigorous 6-foot. 
er who heads the Pacific Mutual Life Ip. 
surance Co., enjoys sailing his racing yacht 
Amorilla in rough weather and is ap 
equally steady helmsman during economic 
storms. In February 1936, only three 
months after apprehensive directors had 
drafted him for the presidency of Pacific 





A. N. Kemp of Pacific Mutual 


Mutual (then 56, he had retired from a 
successful career in banking and utilities), 
examiners found that the giant 68-year-old 
Los Angeles firm was technically insolvent 
with a $23,000,000 deficiency in reserves. 

The subsequent court reorganization 
stunned the West Coast, but Kemp quietly 
got busy on a reorganization plan worked 
out by him with the executive vice presi- 
dent, Asa V. Call, and the then California 
Insurance Commissioner, Samuel L. Car- 
penter Jr., who was named conservator. 
Last week Kemp proudly showed to direc- 
tors and trustees the 1940 report reveal- 
ing assets at an all-time peak of $247,000, 
000 and recording a 12 per cent gain over 
1939 in new policies written, compared 
with a 1 per cent gain for all life com- 
panies. In turn, he was promptly re- 
elected. 

Pacific Mutual had run into trouble, in 
spite of its strong financial position, 
through the wide sale of an actuarially un- 
sound type of noncancellable health and 
accident policy. By the reorganization 
plan, assets were segregated to protect the 
life policies, and benefits on future claims 
under the so-called “non-can” contracts 
were drastically reduced pending replenish- 
ment of reserves. 

With solvency assured, Kemp cut an- 
nual operating costs by $500,000, re- 
vamped the investment portfolio, and 
toured the country reassuring policy- 
holders and pumping new life into Pacific 
Mutual’s huge force of 63 general agents 
and more than 1,500 solicitors operating 
in 41 states. The happy result shown in 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Far sighted parents 
encourage their children 
to use the typewriter! 
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Maurice Maeterlinck, beloved author of ‘“The Blue 
Bird’’ and other classics for children, says* “- 
have used a Corona Typewriter for many years 
. . « believe typing offers many advantages to 
children and grown ups too.”* 


ODAY the whole world recognizes the 
value of typing. Educators find it helps 
young minds to think faster and clearer. 
Little fingers become more nimble . « + © 
ordinate better through typing exercises. 
And what’s more, ty ing helps thousands 
of ambitious men an women in the home 
and in business. There’s many a person who 
owes his present job or latest a vancement 
to his ability to type- 

May we suggest trying a Corona today? A 
Corona, because we believe them to be the 
finest portables money can buy. You'll find 
them fast, sturdy and easy to operate. 

Business executives and their secretaries 
will want to see the Super-Speed LC Smith, 
the machine that brings a new freedom in 


typing to secretaries. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Winiam S. Knudsen, officially 
merely co-director but in the public eye 
the real chief of the Office of Production 
Management, made a statement a few 
days ago on the problem now facing 
American industry that is worthy of 
far more attention than it has received. 
He said, to paraphrase him for the pur- 
pose of simplicity, that if our defense 
program is to be kept on schedule we 
must have an increase of production in 
this country of some 60 per cent in 
terms of man-hours. 

Coming from anyone else, such an 
appraisal of the present situation might 
be put aside as just so much idle talk. 
But not so when it comes from Knud- 
sen. For if there is anything that he 
knows up one side and down the other 
it is the field of production. And he is 
not given to making wild statements. 
In view of all this, when he makes such 
a demand on American industry it is no 
longer a question of whether it can be 
done, but how is it possible to get such 
an increase within the time limits of the 
defense program, since our production 
already is at the highest level in in- 
dustry. 


From a casual glance at statistics 
the case appears hopeless. Starting last 
April, the volume of production in this 
country began to increase at a rather 
phenomenal rate. There was a slowing 
down during the summer for two or 
three months, and then in September 
the trend again turned strongly upward. 
This continued until December. By 
that time our industrial machine was 
turning out a volume of goods, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dex of production, almost 25 per cent 
greater than had been the case only 
eight months earlier. Since then there 
has been a distinct leveling out of the 
curve. It has continued to advance, but 
the rate of advance has been a mere 
fraction of what it was in the earlier 
period. On the surface, thus, it is 
easy to conclude that we have about 
reached our ceiling—that there may 
be a slight increase from here on but 
it will be hard going, and at best it 
can amount to only a few points, noth- 
ing like the 60 per cent of which 
Knudsen speaks. 

But it is just in this particular that 
the statistics are misleading. It is true 





Reserve Power to Turn Out Goods 


by RALPH ROBEY 


that in one sense we have reached a 
ceiling of production and from here on 
the only change will be the laggards 
catching up with the main trend. But 
that is only a part of the story. The 
ceiling that we have reached is merely 
that of ordinary production. What we 
need to look at today is the ceiling of 
emergency production. And the dif- 
ference is almost unbelievable. 

One of the companies in the machine- 
tool industry—its name is of no im- 
portance, and it is not one of the lead- 
ing companies of the field—provides a 
good example. It reached what it con- 
sidered its maximum capacity in the 
prosperity of 1937. But today it is pro- 
ducing more than twice what it did 
then, with the same industrial plant. 
How has it accomplished this? The 
process has been quite simple, although 
none of it was seen as a possibility be- 
fore the pressure for speed became so 
great. Three things have been involved: 
new assembly lines have been devel- 
oped, simpler items have been let out 
for production by subcontractors, and 
the factory has been put on a three- 
shift basis, but a balanced three-shift 
basis. 


That last—the balanced three- 
shift basis—is the important point. 
Many of our factories have added shifts 
to their regular schedule, but in the case 
of many of them having three shifts 
does not mean anything like three times 
as much output. The immediate reason 
for this varies from one industry to an- 
other, but in general terms it is the re- 
sult of there being some material or 
some part which cannot be obtained or 
manufactured in sufficient volume to 
make the completed unit. In conse- 
quence, aggregate production is held 
down to much less than it would be if 
there were not these bottlenecks, and 
while the factory is running on a 24- 
hour basis, actually it is only doing a 
little better at the moment than it 
could on an eight-hour schedule. 

That, in brief terms, is the ceiling we 
are up against today. Break those bot- 
tlenecks—and they are being broken in 
one company after another from week 
to week—and the 60 per cent increase 
asked by Knudsen will become a real- 
ity. It is a job American industry can 
do. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
the 1940 report is apparently only a be- 
ginning: new business written in the first 
three months of 1941 is 20 per cent ahead 


of last year. 
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Brokerage Inside 


Brokerage houses, like law firms or other 
partnerships, have never issued public re- 
ports on their operations. Last week, how- 
ever, the nation’s biggest stock house, Mer- 
rill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt—which 
handles 10.8 per cent of all trading on the 


| Big Board—broke with tradition: a pro- 


fusely illustrated annual report detailed 
data hitherto known only to insiders and 
showed what the firm was doing to cope 
with the current puny volume of stock 
trading (last year’s was the lowest since 
1921). 

The pamphlet revealed a vigorous use 
of the scalpel on expenses: personnel was 
reduced from 1,334 to 982 during the year 
to save $740,000 annually, and some $595,- 
000 more in costs were whittled off by 
abandoning expensive locations in some of 
the 41 cities the firm serves, and by cuts 
in ticker and wire outlays. Nevertheless, 
the company wound up the year with an 
operating loss of $36,594 on its gross in- 
come of $4,232,474 (for the nine months 
from April 1, 1940, date of the merger 
creating the present firm) . 

But with the expense cuts behind, Senior 
Partner Charles E. Merrill opined that the 
brokerage’s new business program of re- 
duced commissions and service charges, 
better service, and increased advertising 
(which brought in 12,842 new accounts last 
year) will keep 1941’s accounts in the 
black. 

One chart broke down the brokerage- 
house expense dollar as follows: salaries 
(including partners’), 58 cents; ticker, 
wire, and phone, 14 cents; rents and sup- 
plies, 14 cents; statistical service, 2 cents; 
advertising, 3 cents; taxes, etc., 9 cents. 





A Century of Milk 


A century ago New York City was a 
community of 300,000 persons with public- 
health conditions so shocking that one 
out of every two children died before 
reaching the age of 5. One reason was the 
almost universal use of milk from dis- 
tillery-fed cows—herds kept in barns on 
lower Manhattan Island and fed on fer- 
mented mash from the city’s breweries 
and distilleries. 

In 1841 Thompson W. Decker, a young 
farmhand from Gouverneur Morris’ estate 
in Harlem, decided that what New York- 
ers needed was fresh country milk, so he 
arranged for a supply from upstate farms 
and started a small delivery route on the 
fashionable lower East Side. In later years 
his business grew into one of the leading 
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“Fall In!” 


ACTORY whistles instead of bugles call them to work; their 

instructor is an experienced mechanic instead of a drill sergeant. 
Nevertheless, these young apprentices of industry are training for 
defense; they are enlisted in the nation’s preparedness program 
just as though they were learning ‘‘right shoulder arms’’ and the 
business end of a gun. 

For along with soldiers, sailors, and aviators, the United States 
needs guns, tanks, ships, and planes for them to use. It needs 
searchlights, radio transmitters, range finders, torpedoes—manu- 
factured articles that require the best efforts of skilled mechanics. 
And it needs them in a hurry. 

That’s why industry’s apprentice courses are humming today. 
It takes months to make a passable soldier, but it takes even 
longer to train a machinist. And American industry is doing 
everything in its power to provide the trained manpower on which, 
to such a large extent, the success of the American armament 
program depends. 

General Electric scientists, engineers, and skilled workmen have, 
for more than 60 years, been working together to make electricity 
more useful in America’s peacetime economy. Today their numbers 
are being reinforced by new recruits, as electricity is turned to the 
new task of defending the benefits it has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Kohler Plants supply 

safe, sure light and 

power—where and 
when needed 





10,000 watts, A.C. 
or D.C. $235 up. 


Turse rugged electric plants are 
easily installed on excavators, drag- 
lines, dredgers, concrete mixers — 
easily movable on small trucks — 
essential equipment at oil wells and 
lumber camps, in mills and facto- 
ries, on boats and ships. 

Kohler Plants are widely used on 
farms, in country homes, hunting 
lodges, for emergency current in 
hospitals, on boats, by the U. S. 
Government—wherever dependable 
electric current is needed. 

Ample capacity to operate lights, 
radio, refrigerator, water systems, 
small tools. Sturdy, compact, reli- 
able. Many styles, sizes, prices. 
Investigate — 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 
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Kohler Plants. 
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THE SECRET OF HEALTHY HAIR 


Hair getting thin? Bothered by dandruff? Don't waste 
time moping or doping your hair. Wake up your scalp 
and see the difference, fee! the results. Let Vitabrush, 
the new electric driven scalp brush, answer your hair 
worries in a sensible, positive way. 5000 stimulating, 
vitalizing strokes per minute. Use Vitabrush only 3 min- 
utes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Satisfying. Recommended 
by scalp authorities. Available in several models. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write now for full information 
including details of special money-back trial offer. 


HERSHEY MFG. CO., 171 So. LaSalle, Chicago 
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dairies of the city, and in 1902 his heirs 
merged its resources with those of three 
other firms to form the present-day Shef- 
field Farms Co., the largest milk subsidiary 
of the National Dairy Products Corp., 
serving the New York metropolitan area 
and operating $30,000,000 worth of plants 
and equipment. 

This week, on April 2, Sheffield planned 
to celebrate its 100th anniversary with a 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, at which former Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith, a leader in milk protection dur- 
ing his administration, was to be the 
principal speaker. Another scheduled fea- 
ture of the program was a review by L. A. 
Van Bomel, the company’s president, who 
himself once drove a milk wagon, of the 
many achievements in which Sheffield 
played a pioneering role: shipping milk by 
railroad, introducing covered milk wagons, 
pasteurization, marketing certified milk, 
and testing herds for tubercular cows. 





Aviation 
Plan for New Atlantic Airline 
Wins O.K. of Senate Committee 


Since its organization in 1937, American 
Export Airlines, Inc., has spent $3,000,000 
preparing to operate a nonstop transatlan- 
tic air service. Owned by American Ex- 
port Lines, Inc., the only United States 
shipping company now running to Europe 
(New York-Lisbon), the firm bought a 
Consolidated twin-engined flying boat, 
with which it made several survey flights, 
and ordered three four-engined Vought- 
Sikorsky planes, to be delivered late this 
summer. 

Last July the Civil Aeronautics Board 
approved the project and the Post Office 
Department agreed to give it a mail sub- 
sidy, without which the service wouldn’t 
be feasible. But Congress proved a stum- 
bling block. Twice—last fall and again in 
February—the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee refused to release the funds. 

The chief objector at the Congressional 
hearings was Pan American Airways, with 
whose New York-Lisbon division the pro- 
posed new line would directly compete. 
According to Juan T. Trippe, Pan Ameri- 
can president, if two firms shared the 
route, they would both incur heavy finan- 
cial losses. Moreover, he declared it was 
to the United States’ advantage to build 
up a single strong company capable of sur- 
viving the ruthless competition that for- 
eign airlines would offer after the war. 

On the other hand, American Export, 
throuch John E. Slater, its executive vice 
president, argued that a second operator 
was needed to handle the increased traffic 
occasioned by the war. He insisted that 
monopoly in international air transport 
wasn’t in the public interest and that es- 
tablishment of a domestic competitor with 


Pan American would result in better sery. 
ice and lower rates. 

Last week Congress showed signs of 
switching to the latter viewpoint when the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, divid. 
ed 13 to 12, added $800,000 to the Treas. 
ury-Post Office Bill to enable American 
Export to make one round trip weekly 
between New York and Lisbon, begi: ning 
in November. The committee also ap. 
proved an appropriation, of $416,000 fo; 
Pan American to boost its present trans. 
atlantic schedule of three flights a week to 
four. If approved by the Senate, as seems 
likely, the controversial American Export 
item will have to be fought out with the 
House in a conference committee. 
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Cowboy’s Lament 


For many years, visitors to New York 
have been startled to see freight trains 
running on one street of the nation’s |arg- 
est city. They have been flabbergasted 
even more to see each such train preceded 
by a curious figure astride a horse, decked 
in a ten-gallon hat and waving a red flag 
(or a red lantern if the sun had set) . 

What they saw was a Tenth Avenue 
cowboy fulfilling an 1850 law which per- 
mitted the New York Central to run 
freight trains on the open street along that 
thoroughfare, provided they traveled not 
more than 6 miles an hour and employed 
“a proper person to precede the trains on 
horseback, to give the necessary warning 
in a suitable manner of their approach.” 

This anachronism was brought to an 
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end last Saturday morning when the Man- 
hattan vaqueros, represented by 21-year- 
old George Hayde on his faithful nag Cy- 
done, escorting a Diesel-electric-powered 
freight, made their last roundup. As part 
of the modernization program nearly com- 
pleted to bring the West Side Highway up 
to date, the trains will in the future run 
above and below ground, the horses will 
eo to a riding academy, and the cowboys 
will take more prosaic jobs with the com- 
pany. 





WPA Log Jam 


Many an unemployment-weary Ameri- 
can, seeing 2,000,000 jobless put back to 
work in the past year and hearing OPM 
Director William S. Knudsen predict that 
3,000,000 more will be getting paychecks 
from defense industries before the end of 
summer, has fondly hoped that the pre- 
paredness boom would abolish relief rolls. 
Last week the WPA reported that its 
work-relief rolls had risen seasonally from 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 1 to 1,880,406—only 300,- 
000 fewer than a year earlier—and then 
declined only slightly to 1,735,749 on 
March 19. And for the fiscal year starting 
July 1, WPA rolls are expected to fall no 
lower than an average of 1,300,000. 

The reasons were not hard to find. Some 
7,000,000 to 9,000,000 persons (including 
WPA employes and 1,250,000 on state- 
administered home relief) are still out of 
work, ready to fill newly created jobs and 
also vacancies on the WPA. Much of the 
step-up in production of war materials, 
however, has been accomplished by put- 
ting part-time employes on full-time or 
by working full-time employes overtime, 
rather than by hiring new workers. Fur- 
thermore, most WPA workers are not 
adapted to defense jobs. Many of them are 
too old (average age—43). Two-thirds of 
them are unskilled (only 2 per cent are 
being trained by WPA courses) , and many 
have lost their skills during idleness. 





Riveted Fabrics 


A method of doubling the life of fabrics 
was disclosed last week by Dr. M. C. 
Teague of the United States Rubber Co., 
speaking before the seventh annual Che- 
murgic Conference in Chicago. Underwear, 
sweaters, and overcoats treated by the new 
process, he said, not only give twice the 
usual wear but also resist shrinking and 
repel moths. 

The treatment consists of depositing 
within the fabric minute particles of latex 
solids, mixed with certain chemicals, 
which “rivet” the fibers together (it is 
called the Kolok process). Durability is 
thus added without decreasing flexibility 
or changing the feel of the material, Dr. 
Teague said. Men’s suits so treated were 
found to retain their size and shape better 














... $0 When you must be “there” 


take this great ALL-WEATHER FLEET! 


passed for restfulness and sheer enjoy- 
ment. The fleet features... Pullman 
Lounges reflecting every modern touch 
— radio, murals, mirrors, rich divans, 


The man in a distant city who agrees 
to see you at a certain time on a certain 
day doesn’t qualify it with “weather 
permitting.” 


Weather plays no part in business ap- 
pointments. Nor should it—when any 
day of the year you can step aboard Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s great East-West Fleet, 
and be there! 


Moreover, the schedules of these fine 
modern trains are in nearly all instances 
so timed as to be most convenient for you. 


Better still, the trip itself cannot be sur- 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


New Yorke Philadelphia* Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYork Philadelphia* Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorks Philadelphia* St.Louis 

. LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington Baltimore* Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 


New York+ Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburghs Chicago 


Reclining-seat coaches on all but 
The Broadway and The Ptitsburgher 











handsome beverage bars... Pullman 
accommodations that give a new range 
to privacy—Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, 
Bedrooms, Compartments, Drawing 
Rooms, Master Rooms, in addition to 
modern-type Section Sleepers. 


So, with such certainty and enjoyment 
assured at low travel cost, why even con- 
sider any other method of travel? Take 
this great All-Weather Fleet! 













if traveling alone here’s the perfect Pullman ac- 
commodation—the Roomette. A charming, spa- 
cious sitting room, it becomes at night a quiet, 
delightful bedroom. Everything you need or want 
is right there. And the cost of a Roomette is but 
little more than a lower berth! 
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ALL-YEAR RESORT 


Join the proces- 
sion of riders, 
golfers, and 
, tennis players 
who regularly 
come to this 
* beautiful resort for 
® the holiday. And 
» whichever happens 
to be your favorite 
outdoor sport you 
will find facilities 
at The Greenbrier to 
enjoy it to the utmost. 
So fall in step with the 
others who wouldn’t 
think of missing a 
Spring trip to— 





t a. JOHNSTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


whe Teicher 
Springs west nz. 









































SEE NEW ree IN 


Yoo lene 


Thrilt to views from rugged 
mountain peaks ... Explore mys- 
tic caverns with fantastic rock 
formations... Sit by leaping 
streams in shaded woodlands . 

Or loaf in the sun on a sandy 


beach. 


A thousand new horizons await 
you in New Hampshire! 


Let our illustrated vacation book- 
let be your guide. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


STATE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT COMM. 

304 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 
Send me your /ree illustrated va- 
cation booklet! 
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Deposits and fares: New Rochelle’s station waiting room now has a bank 


and require fewer pressings. Women’s 
stockings were made appreciably longer- 
wearing as well as more sheer. 

The Kolok process, now available under 
license to manufacturers of various mer- 
chandise, will be introduced to the public 
in a few weeks—at first in men’s socks. 





Arnold Upset 


The Supreme Court handed trust-buster 
Thurman W. Arnold his first major reverse 
on Feb. 3 when, in the Anheuser-Busch 
case, Justice Frankfurter ruled that union 
jurisdictional quarrels were exempt from 
the Sherman Act. On Monday of this week 
came another upset, a 4 to 3 verdict read 
by Justice Roberts, which held that Arnold 
could not sue seventeen rubber-tire manu- 
facturers for triple damages under the 
antitrust statutes because of identical bids 
on government tire requirements sub- 
mitted between Oct. 1, 1936, and March 
1938. The charges against the companies 
actually were never brought to trial, since 
the lower courts, like Justice Roberts, held 
that the government was not a “person” 
entitled to sue for damages under the 
Sherman Law. 





Week in Business 


Brancu: The First National Bank of 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) opened a 5- by 7- 
foot branch in the local New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad station. Al- 


ready news-worthy as a “midget bank” and 
“first commuters’ branch,” the innovation 
received extensive publicity when delight- 
ed reporters discovered that First Nation- 
al’s 245-pound president, Ernest H. Wat- 
son, could not squeeze into his new office 
However, two streamlined tellers will be on 
duty every morning to receive deposits, 
cash checks, and transact routine banking 
functions for customers as they rush by 
toward the New York-bound trains. Off- 
eials of rival banks, who had complained 
futilely to Washington about the branch, 
joined good-naturedly in the opening cere- 
monies and two institutions promptly put 
up large signs around the station advertis- 
ing their services. 


SEC Crackpown: A year ago the SEC 
impounded a $100,562 underwriting fee 
received by Morgan Stanley & Co. for its 
share in a $25,000,000 offering of Dayton 
Power & Light, pending a study of whether 
the rule requiring “arm’s-length bargain- 
ing” between utilities and bankers had 
been violated. Last week the commission 
ordered the fee given up, since there had 
been a violation through Morgan Stanley’s 
“affiliation” with Dayton—a_ conclusion 
reached by this reasoning: J. P. Morgan 
& Co. is interested in Morgan Stanley, 
J. P. Morgan allegedly dominates United 
Corp., Dayton is a subsidiary of a subsidi- 
ary of United; therefore, Morgan Stanley 
is, an affiliate of Dayton. Declaring that 
sworn testimony concerning the dea! was 
ignored and that the conclusion was based 
on what the SEC imagined had happened, 
Morgan Stanley described the decision as 
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belonging to the world of make-believe. 
Wall Street generally expected the SEC to 
follow through soon with a new rule re- 
quiring competitive bidding in all utility- 
holding-company finance operations. 


Farm Bru: The Senate Appropriations 
Committee approved a _ $1,340,610,744 
farm bill, largest in history and $303,651,- 
g22 higher than last year. Previously the 
House had passed a bill providing only 
890,000,000, with only $212,000,000 set 
aside for parity payments. The Senate 
raised this sum to $450,000,000, one-third 
of which is to be paid this year to cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice growers 
complying with the farm acts, conditioned 
on farmer approval of marketing quotas 
for the crops. Meanwhile, encouraged by 
the fact that both the House and the Sen- 
ate were pushing price-pegging bills, cot- 
ton and wheat prices reached new seasonal 
highs at the week end. 


PersonNEL: John A. Diemand, formerly 
vice president of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, was promoted to 
president, succeeding John O. Platt, who 
was made vice chairman . Carl A. 
Cover, vice president and general manag- 
er of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., was 
named executive vice president . . . Hugh 
M. Fenwick was elected vice president in 
charge of sales of Vultee Aircraft, Inc. ... 
L. C. Schoenewald, general sales manager 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., for the 
last two years, was elected vice president 
in charge of sales. 


Companies: The White Motor Co. de- 
clared a 25-cent dividend on its common 
stock, the first payment since August 
1934... The Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
which suspended automobile production 
last July, now has $19,500,000 in orders 
for aircraft and marine engine parts and 
naval ordnance parts and is “in far better 
position to predict profitable operations 
than in previous years,” according to its 
president, J. B. Graham, who reported a 
loss of $1,484,150 in 1940 compared with 
a loss of $1,406,627 in 1939 . . . The 1,000,- 
000th Hotpoint electric range came off the 
production line of the Chicago plant of 
the Hotpoint Co., which is a General Elec- 
trie subsidiary. 


Trenps: United States exports during 
February totaled $303,000,000, 7 per cent 
less than in January and 15 per cent be- 
low February 1940, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce . . . New orders 
received by manufacturers rose 5 per cent 
from January to February, bringing the 
National Industrial Conference Board’s 
adjusted index to 231 per cent of the 
1935-39 average . . . Secretary of Labor 


Perkins reported 36,584,000 persons em- 
ployed in nonagricultural industries in 
February, the highest level on record for 
that month and 1,350,000 more than 1929, 
the previous February peak. 














The “60-Second Workout” 
helps your hair...helps you to 
business and social success 
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The Vitalis ‘60-Second Workout” 














50 seconds 
to Rub mg * 


Vitalis with massage wakes up 
your scalp circulation—needed 
oil is supplied—hair looks alive. 


























_S always smiles her brightest 
on the fellow who looks successful. 
When she looks your way, let her 
glance find you at your best with well- 
groomed, handsome hair. Socially and 
in business, good-looking hair is a win- 
ning asset. And it’s easy to acquire with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”. 

Just massage your scalp with Vitalis. 
At once you'll feel a refreshing tingle 
as sleepy circulation wakes up. And 
with the pure vegetable oils of Vitalis 
supplementing the natural scalp oils, 


Vitalis keeps wel 
—lustrou Mee . 
—with no “pate 





your hair soon looks alive. Combed, it 
shows no “patent-leather” look. And 
it’s in place to stay—lustrous, trim, well- 
groomed. No wonder people look 
at you with a new interest and respect. 

And more—Vitalis and the famous 
“60-Second Workout” routs dandruff, 
helps prevent excessive falling hair, 
and helps you 
keep your hair. 
Give your hair 
the benefit of 
Vitalis—today! 





VITALIS /(° 


Helps keep your hair healthy and handsome 
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Matt Mann’s Michigan Mermen Grab Swim Crown 
as Yale Rivals Paddle Home Three Points Behind 


It was all very confusing to most of the 
customers at the pub in a little town in 
Wales. One day the proprietor’s son would 
turn up with his skin tinted green—the 
next he’d turn white again. But a man 
could always tell, if he knew the secret, 
what colors the dyers along the becks 
(creeks) were using by looking at young 
Matt Mann’s chameleon-like hide. Young 
Matt was a nut for swimming, and it 
made no difference to him what color 
the water—or his skin—happened to be 
any day. 

Now 56 and permanently white, Matt 
Mann has made a great career of swim- 
ming. After coming to the United States 
in 1910 and coaching in the East for many 
years—sometimes as many as three teams 
at a time—he went to the University of 
Michigan in 1924. 

Mann works his swimmers so hard you 
can almost see them perspire in the water. 
Each afternoon they trek down South 
State Street hill in Ann Arbor to the In- 
tramural Building pool, where they jump 
in and paddle mile after mile. Fond recol- 
lections of college days to one of Mann’s 
free-stylers are said to be a long blur of 
foam and green water interspersed with a 
few classes. 

Having one of the greatest voices in or 
out of captivity, Coach Mann uses it free- 
ly. Law-school students a quarter mile 
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Bearded Boxers: Lou Nova 
came into New York for his fight 
this Friday sporting whiskers .. . 


away from the Intramural Building claim 
they can hear the small, gray-haired coach 
bellowing at his charges even with the win- 
dows closed. 

Mann has one deadly rival—Bob Kip- 
huth of Yale, a quiet, scholarly char- 
acter who collects books. Given the job of 
supervising the old Carnegie Pool and 
“keeping things clean and sanitary,” he 
began coaching swimming in 1918. Since 
then his teams have been cleaning up for 
him—on all Eastern opposition. 

There is a base canard in circulation to 
the effect that Kiphuth cannot swim. This 
is not true. He merely does not like to 
swim because the water is wet and, above 
all, cold. But for all that, he knows swim- 
ming and, more important, swimmers. The 
stocky coach sometimes goes in up at Dart- 
mouth because the water there is nicely 
heated. Besides, he has on occasion donned 
a diving helmet and meandered about the 
bottom of the Yale pool, peering critically 
up at his swimmers and shuddering softly 
on account of the 72-degree temperature 
of the New Haven water. 

Michigan and Yale first clashed in 1928, 
with the Wolverines getting a 39-23 dunk- 
ing. Two years later the Elis swamped 
Michigan again 41-21. Then in 1935 began 
what is known in the swimming world as 
laffaire Mann-Kiphuth. The Michigan 
coach had a fine team and thirsted for re- 
venge from these 1928 and 1930 beatings. 
“Yale may be unbeatable as far as its own 
section is concerned,” he thundered in the 
direction of New Haven, “but why won’t 
they meet us?” Sarcastic correspondence 
ensued. 

Mann finally got his revenge, but not 
that year or the next. It was in 1938 that 
Michigan gave Yale its first beating in the 
Elis’ home pool, 41-34, and followed up in 
1940 with a 46-29 triumph. 

This year, to the disappointment of 
swimming fans, there was no dual meet 
scheduled. But Yale and Michigan were 
both at peak strength. In winning the Big 
Ten title March 8, the Wolverines won 
eight first places out of nine events, set- 
ting a conference scoring record of 87 
points and cracking five Big Ten records. 
Yale showed similar strength in winning 
the Eastern Intercollegiates, with eight 
out of eleven first places. Earlier, the Eli 
400-yard relay team had cracked the 
world’s record. 

Last week end these two mighty teams 
came together with a splash in the annual 
National Collegiate A.A. meet at East 
Lansing, Mich. Attending were 179 swim- 
mers from 43 colleges, but everyone knew 
that either Mann’s or Kiphuth’s men 
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would swim off with the title. The riya] 
coaches greeted each other cordially, spoke 
highly of each other’s teams, then avoided 
each other. 

On Friday, first night of the meet, Rene 
Chouteau of Yale took the 1,500-meter, and 
his teammate Howard Johnson the 220- 
yard free-style. Meanwhile, Charley Bark- 
er of the Wolverines captured the 50-yard 
free-style and Francis Heydt had an easy 
victory in the backstroke. But Michigan 
scored a few more places than the Elis 
and went into the lead 36-33. 

On Saturday, Michigan clung hard to 
that three-point margin. James Welsh of 
the Mann outfit won the 440, and James 
Skinner took the breast stroke. Yale’s rec- 
ord breakers nabbed the 400-yard relay, 
while James Cook took second in the three- 
meter dive—an event in which Michigan 
took a weak seventh. But in the end the 
meet was Matt Mann’s meat. The 
Wolverines preserved their edge to win 
out 61-58 over Yale; Wayne and Ohio 
State tied for third with 19 points apice~ 
Princeton and Minnesota had 10, Iowa 6, 
and Occidental 5. Kiphuth and his human 
fish went sadly back to New Haven to 
wait for next year. 
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Results of the Week 


BasKETBALL: Retaining the title for the 
Midwest (Indiana won in 1940), the 
Wisconsin quintet, tops in the Big Ten, 
outscored Washington State hoopsters, 
Pacific Coast peers, 39-34, for the NCAA 
championship at Kansas City, Mo., March 
29... The Little Rock Flyers of Arkansas 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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.. . 80 the fun-loving Max Baer, 
his opponent, manufactured some 
facial foliage of his own. 
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ideas about Philadelphia newspapers! 


i of Today, among the four big Philadelphia newspapers there is just 
ONE that is getting readers the hard way ... just ONE not using 
premiums, contests or insurance policies to build circulation. 


me That newspaper is the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER! 


Che Yes, it’s time to bring the Philadelphia situation into sharper 
win focus. If you have been relying on opinions formed in days 
: gone by...take a good long look at actual copies of the big 
“4 Philadelphia papers. 

re i In three out of the four, you'll see the greatest epidemic of free 


offers, contests, premiums, insurance policies raging in any city. 


The EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER stands aloof from the scramble 
... seeking circulation on the merit of its editorial content... 
and the service it renders to its readers. 


Today ...the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER is the ONLY big Phila- 


delphia newspaper that can proclaim as its circulation policy... 
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Spokesman of Philadelphia’s New Prosperity 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 














Fatigue Acids 


Does your first spring exerci 

to tie your muscles in knots? a 
of the muscles affected can i 
ee by the stimulating effect of 
7 sorbine Jr. This extra effort has 
aused an accumulation of fatigue 
acids which is Causing the pain. 


Hasten relief! S lash 
muscles with ple. a pg 
Sists nature in quickening circula- 
tion. The stimulated blood flow 
through these tired muscles de- 
ane more rapidly the irritating 
= pov ovinaye aoe acids. This tends 
J Swelling—ease pain and 

Stiffness. Then your rae oa 
relax again. At all + hm ong 
a bottle. FREE SAMPLE — write 


W. F. Young, Inc., 22 
Springfield, Mase Y ©¥™an St., 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving | 








Athlete’s Foot, Strains, Bruises 


















i lywoods Secret 4 
Hot of Hair Beauty 
* L. B. HAIR OIL gives hair instont lustre and 

beauty! ..Makes it look ‘alive’! Abundant! 

L. B. relieves dryness... itching, checks 

loose dandruff. Helps combat external 

causes of falling Hair and BALDNESS! Now mee 
available at your favorite Barber & Beauty Shops, Drug, Department 
& Chain Stores...10¢, 25¢, 50¢, *1.00. 
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The Deadly March of Culture 


by JOHN LARDNER 


As far as I can see, 
the quiz boom is still in 
its infancy. There is 
worse to come. Little 
toddlers who formerly 
hoped to be garbage col- 
lectors or statesmen when 
they grew up are now in 
training to be quiz kids, 
and the standard of gen- 
eral information among 
these gossoons is terrific. 
The other day, when a 
professional quiz kid 
muffed a slight poser in trigonometry on 
the radio, I heard a youth of 6 murmur: 

“Get that bum outta there. He don’t 
know a secant from a cosine.” 

In your own home you doubtless 
have a tiny wide-eyed slip of a lass who 
can tell you that Attila, the Scourge of 
God, was 4 feet 9 inches in height if 
anything. I have always been under the 
impression that the over-all length of 
this lovable Hun was his own business, 
but apparently not; the little fellow 
hasn’t got a secret he can call his own. 

The quiz boom is not strictly juvenile. 
Crowds of adults follow John Kieran up 
and down the streets, whistling Ukrain- 
ian bird calls to catch his attention and 
asking him to write his autograph in 
Runic letters. Somebody must have 
tipped them off to Kieran’s weakness in 
Runic, which has long been the scandal 
of the sports-writing racket from which 
he emerged. 

The more I see of Kieran, who plays 
right field for Information Please, the 
more I consider him responsible for the 
rash of knowledge which is sweeping 
this country and endangering the basic 
principles for which our fathers fought. 

Some days you can walk 27 miles in 
this country without finding an illiter- 
ate. That also applies to passenger 
pigeons and great auks, though the 
bison is holding his own. And all be- 
cause of a sports writer. 

Not long ago this Kieran of whom I 
speak was invited to address a Harvard 
rally in Boston the night before the 
Yale“ football game. The joint was 
jammed. They turned away something 
like 1,400 Harvards, old and young. 
There were Harvards milling in the 
streets, Harvards hanging from the fire 
escapes, Harvards congesting the aisles 
—all there with the sinister purpose of 


John 





firing questions at Kieran 
and asking him to identify 
the mating call of the 
thrasher (Harporhynchus 
rufus) in two sharps. 

Myself,Lalways thought 
Harvard was the last 
place where culture would 
strike. In my time, the 
only bird calls heard in 
those parts were the croon 
of the crapshooter and 
the velvety whine of the 
red-dog player. The least 
sign of culture could empty a hall in 
three minutes flat. 

Then along comes Kieran, and every- 
body in town is asking for Pushkin’s 
middle name and discussing the influ- 
ence of Grieg on the fugue and vice 
versa. 
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Wide World 
Kieran 


One information-thirsty old Crim- 
son inquired why Kieran sent his son to 
Yale instead of Harvard. The master 
knew the answer to that one too. His 
wide reading includes many a rare il- 
luminated railroad timetable. 

“The fare to Boston is $4.60,” ex- 
plained Kieran simply, “and the fare to 
New Haven is $1.35.” 

Kieran suffers for his crimes now and 
then. He used to be able to go into a 
baseball dugout and ask the manager 
whom he was going to pitch, and the 
manager, thinking the information to be 
of small value, would give him a ready 
reply. Today Kieran approaches Mr. 
Billy Southworth of the Cardinals, we 
will say, and asks about the pitcher. A 
cunning look comes into Mr. South- 
worth’s eye. 

“That answer is worth $25 to me,” he 
says, “and one set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Get ’em up.” 

I was on a quiz program with Joe 
Louis recently, and Joe answered every 
question correctly. That’s the Kieran 
influence. On the same program I[ 
missed a question about roque. Mr. 
Louis laughed loudly. 

“Man sure is ignorant,” he said. 

That’s the Kieran influence. I tell 
you, friends, if we ain’t careful this 
country will become a rotten seething 
cauldron of culture from Maine to— 
let’s see, what’s the name of that 
state on the West Coast? It begins 
with a K. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
successfully defended their women’s Na- 
tional AAU basketball title in St. Joseph, 
Mo., March 28, by outpointing the Nash- 
ville feminine sextet 16-15. 


Boxinc: With an undersized fisticuff 
squad of four men entered in the NCAA 
boxing championships at State College, 
Pa., March 27-29, the University of Idaho 
(the Vandals) nevertheless stole the team 
title from fourteen other schools with 
victories in three divisions: the 120 pound 
(Laune Erickson), the 127 (Ted Kara), 
and the 165 (Frank Kara). Other indi- 
vidual champions: Gene Rankin, Wis- 
consin (135), Elton Tobiasson, California 
Aggies (145), Rodney Belaire, Louisiana 
State (155), Paul Scally, Penn State 
(175), and Louis Campbell, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute (heavyweight) . 







Fencinc: Taking one individual title 
(Arthur Tauber, the épée) and two team 
st titles (foils and épée), New York Uni- 
in versity bladesmen captured the Intercol- 
legiate Fencing Association three-weapon 
team championship at Princeton, N. J., 
March 28-29. Charley Steinhardt of St. 
John’s won the foil honors, and Griffith 
Stokes of Navy, an ex-boxer, slashed his 
way to the saber championship. 
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SreepLeECHASE: Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mel- 
lon’s nine-year-old gelding, Memory Lane 
Il, won the twelfth running of the Caro- 
“. lina Cup (3 miles over timber) at Cam- 
“4 den, S. C., March 29—the Mellons’ third 


successive triumph in the event. 


Tennis: The Women’s National Indoor 
Tennis championships at Brookline, Mass., 
had a Rollins College finish March 27. 
Two Rollins students—Pauline Betz and 
Dorothy May Bundy—captured _ the 
doubles title and finished 1-2 in the singles. 
Miss Betz, a 21-year-old favorite to suc- 
ceed Alice Marble as amateur queen, out- 
lasted her schoolmate 6-1, 10-12, 6-2, in 
the 2%-hour final match. 
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Pietro A. Yon, musical director of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, honorary 
organist of the Vatican, Officer of the 
Crown of Italy, etc., has composed 29 or- 
gan works, 10 piano compositions, 10 songs, 
13 masses, 19 motets, and 7 miscellaneous 
works. Just as if this weren’t enough for 
one man, he has also invented a game 
called “Kangaroo Golf.” 

For relaxation the middle-aged, be- 
mustached maestro used to play regular 
golf, and in 1934 he got the original, if 
wacky, notion of introducing it to Switz- 
erland, where he owned a chateau near the 
Mont Blane range. So the Italian-born 
musician spent $3,000 laying out a nine-hole 
course atop a neighboring Alp, bought a 
slew of clubs and 300 balls, and he and a 

3 few local mountain boys cut loose. 
The destruction was terrible. Every time 
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CLIMBING into their training 
planes are the pick of America’s 
young men. Flying Cadets now 
— tomorrow they will be officers 
and pilots in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps — in the future many of 
them will be leaders in the 
swiftly developing field of flight. 

If you want the finest training 
in the world for a career in avia- 
tion, you can get it as a U. S. 
Army Flying Cadet — and earn 
while you learn. 

As a Flying Cadet you will 
receive $75 a month, plus uni- 
forms, equipment, board and 
lodging. When you graduate 
after about 714 months’ training 
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Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting 
Station or write to: “The Commanding General,” 
of the Corps Area nearest you: 


aie Cet BBR srcsctesttitninicectecsncessi Boston, Mass. 
Second Corps Area........ Governors Island, N. Y. 
ee GE BB a cccccecnoceceiccsconseses Baltimore, Md. 


L£E78 Gol, 


The U. S. Army offers you the world’s 


best training for an aviation career 


P. S. Enlistments are now open for many branches of the Regular Army including the Air Corps 





you will be commissioned a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
Air Reserve, and placed on active 
duty with the Regular Army Air 
Corps with pay ranging from 
$205.50 to $245.50 per month. 

To qualify, you must be not 
less than 20 nor more than 26 
years of age, unmarried, sound 
physically. You must have com- 
pleted two years of college, or 
pass a written examination in 
U. S. history, English grammar 
and composition, general history, 
geography, arithmetic, higher 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and elementary physics. 


Apply NOW. (Addresses below. ) 
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RECRUITING SERVICE 


Fifth Corps Area......Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 
YL Chicago, Ill, 


Eighth Corps Area........ Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Or write toz 
Enlisted Division, A-4, A.G.O., Washington, D.C. 
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Kangaroo Golf is not hard to 
learn, but trees, houses, and fences 
help make any course difficult 


one of the dubs bore down too hard and 
hit a rock outcrop, a club snapped. Balls 
fell into crevasses and mountain torrents, 
or leaped spiritedly over precipices. After 
fifteen days half the clubs were broken and 
all the balls were gone, so Yon had noth- 
ing to do but yawn. 

Then he noticed some Swiss boys play- 
ing a stick game which they called “Seno” 
or “Cirimella,” but which closely resem- 
bled the American “Tip Cat.” A short stick 
was laid on the ground, tapped smartly on 
one end with a club, and batted as far as 
possible when it flew into the air. 

The main drawback, as far as the mae- 
stro could see, was lack of accuracy. So he 
invented a large wooden block, angled 
along one side, for a tee. By placing the 
projectile stick on the tee in different posi- 
tions and striking the end of it with vary- 
ing force, he found he could control its 
flight and get distances up to 50 yards. 
Then he laid out nine wooden hoops as the 
holes in his golf course and set his guests 
at the chalet to playing—the rules being 
similar to those of golf. 

In the course of time Yon patented and 
commercialized the game in Italy (“the 
royal family plays it,” he proudly de- 
clares) , calling the flying stick a kangaroo 
because it jumps when hit. And last week 
he formally launched the sport in this coun- 
try with a cocktail party and demonstra- 
tion at the Hotel Astor in New York. 

Regular Kangaroo Golf is not for your 
Aunt Minnie’s parlor, but the maestro 
has made an indoor game of it by re- 
ducing the size of the equipment. As a 
matter of fact the high point in Yon’s Kan- 
garoo Golfing career occurred indoors, dur- 
ing a contest in his own home. Roland 
Young, the movie comedian—one of his 
guests—got stymied under a bed. 
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MUSIC 





A Hemisphere Swap in Music 


The chatter of castanets and the thump 
of drums in a rumba or a tango are to 
most North Americans the hallmarks of 
Latin-American music. Similarly, most 
residents of the countries south of the 
United States probably associate the wail 
of a muted trumpet or a slide trombone 
with anything musical in North America. 
The vast bulk of the music which lies 
between—orchestral, band, folk songs, 
choruses, etc.—is almost a no-man’s land 
on both continents. 

To bring about a double invasion of this 
musical territory, the Pan American Union 
in Washington, D. C., announced on March 
15 that it had now expanded and central- 
ized its previous efforts in promoting Latin- 
American music by establishing a new di- 
vision whose aim would be “the diffusion 
of knowledge of the music and musical 
activities of the Latin-American nations 
throughout the United States and the dif- 
fusion of a similar knowledge regarding 
American music throughout Latin America. 

Last week the new Music Division got 
off to a good start by issuing (in mimeo- 
graph form) a “Partial List of Latin-Amer- 
ican Music Obtainable in the United 
States,” as compiled by Gilbert Chase of 
the Library of Congress. First of a series 
of descriptive booklets for both continents, 
the list is broken down into categories of 


music for orchestra, chamber ensemble, ‘ 


piano and violin, songs, and choruses— 
with notes as to where the scores can be 
obtained and with supplementary sug- 
gestions of books and phonograph records. 


The division’s new chief, Charles Seeger, 
a well-known musicologist who for two 
years was assistant director of the Federal 
Music Project, hopes that in time this care. 
ful kind of infiltration will make North 
Americans familiar with such composers 
as Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil, Carlos 
Chavez of Mexico, Juan Carlos Paz of 
Argentina, and Pedro Hymberto Allende 
of Chile, and South Americans with our 
own Aaron Copland, Walter Piston, Roger 
Sessions, and Roy Harris. Popular music, 
says Seeger, presents no problem, for “jazz 
sells itself without our aid.” 





RECORD WEEK 


When Johannes Brahms conducted the 
Berlin premiére of his Tuirrp Sympnony 
in 1884, the public received the third 
movement with particular enthusiasm—so 
the composer halted the performance and 
repeated it as an encore. Nearly every- 
body still prefers the movement (Poco 
Allegretto) to the other three, and any- 
body who buys the excellent new Colum- 
bia recording of the symphony by Fred- 
erick Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
(four 12-inch records in album, 44.50) 
can repeat it for himself as often as he 
pleases. 


One more tribute to Mozart on the 
150th anniversary year of his death is the 
first complete recording of his Serenade 
No. 10 1s B Fiat Magsor ror TuirTeex 
Wiyp Instruments. This delightful music 
has received excellent treatment at the 
hands of Edwin Fischer and his Chamber 
Orchestra (three 12-inch Victor records 
in album, $3.50). 


At 29, an age at which the speedy 
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Sa[‘—_ 
Mozart had already written more than half 
jis many works, Beethoven laboriously 
turned out his first published string quar- 
tet. This Quarter No. 1 1x F Magsor, 
yhich strongly reflects the influence of 
Mozart and Haydn, has now been re- 
corded for Columbia by the Budapest 
String Quartet (four 12-inch records in 
album, $4.50) . 


Cyrsrt Fry is the engaging title of the 
latest Bing Crosby album (five 10-inch 
Decea records, $2.25). The assortment of 
songs about youngsters—which will appeal 
at least equally to their sentimental 
seniors—includes, besides the tune of that 
name, “Shoe Shine Boy,” “Just a Kid 
Named Joe,” “Little Sir Echo,” and “An 
Apple for the Teacher.” 








—_—_— 
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24 Hours in a Beauty’s Life 


If Ue at THE VILLA, a new novelette, 
demonstrates anything about W. Somerset 
Maugham, it shows that the “dean of nov- 
elists” can knock off a time-killer with the 
best of them. He could have dictated the 
thing while talking in his sleep. 

The story spans 24 hours in the life of 
a beautiful young Englishwoman. She is 
living in a Florentine villa (this is just be- 
fore the war), rusticating in an emotional 
void after eight years of married hell re- 
cently come to a finis with the death of 
a sottish husband. Men, as always, gather 
round her—with varying intentions. One, 
an Indian civil servant and empire-builder 
reaching the zenith of a brilliant career, 
wants her to become his wife and—who 
knows?—his vicereine. Twenty-odd years 
her senior, he had known Mary Panton 
when she was a girl in pigtails and had 
loved her, in his silent way, ever since. 

Mary’s other suitor is Rowley, who 
wastes his life away on a small income and 
is an enviable success with women. Mary 
will have absolutely none of him and tells 
him so. He grins and waits. 

This is the way things are when the 
lady commits what the jacket blurbist 
describes, with a nice feeling for under- 
statement, as an “indiscretion.” Rowley 
is in on it, though not as party of the 
second part. Coupled with Rowley’s cyni- 
cal complicity, that episode changes the 
complexion of Mary’s whole situation and 
leads to an impasse which Maugham re- 
solves with neatness and dispatch. And, 
perhaps, a stifled yawn. (Up at THE ViLwa. 
09 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$1.75.) 


Behind Wilson and His Dream 


Although today peace treaties seem 
questions for the far future, it is a good 
time to examine a treaty that failed: that 
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MILES of SMILES 
on Timken Bearings 


Timken Bearings literally cover the country with 
efficiency. No matter where wheels and shafts 
are turning, if they are operating with the 
utmost efficiency, they are turning on Timken 
Bearings. @ Whether on railroad, automotive or 
industrial equipment, the use of Timken Bearings 
assures Miles of Smiles for everyone! The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 





NOTICE— Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN 
on every bearing, whether buying new equip- 
ment, or replacing a Timken Bearing in your 
automobile or truck, industrial or farm ma- 
chinery. That trade-mark is your assurance of 
quality. 
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popular goat for world troubles, the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

David Loth, who wrote a fine life of 
Alexander Hamilton two years ago, has 
undertaken a study of Versailles by writ- 
ing a biography of Woodrow Wilson, its 
“chief architect” and present symbol. The 
book, as might be expected, falls short of 
first-rate biography. Wooprow WIson: 
Tue Firteentnu Pornt, is, however, a val- 
uable and stimulating discussion of the 
man in relation to Versailles, and a shrewd, 
if kindly, analysis of his character and 
personality—the “fifteenth point” of the 
title. 

Loth develops the theory that Wilson’s 
birth and education in the South of the 
Reconstruction contain the master key to 
his political thought and to his actions in 
the war years and after. The South gave 
him his hatred of war and his knowledge 
of its effect on men’s minds. Also, claims 
the author, this youthful environment im- 
pressed upon Wilson the idea that those 
who have suffered most in war are least 
fitted to frame a peace without bitterness. 
That is why the wartime President felt 
that Americans, of all the victors gathered 
around the table at Versailles the least 
affected by the war, should have had the 
large voice in making the peace. That the 
reverse happened, that an unseemly strug- 
gle for revenge and persecution ruled at 
the conference table, is the tragedy 
of Versailles. (Wooprow Witson: Tue 
FirtEENTH Pornt. 365 pages. Frontis- 
piece, index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$3.) 





A Prince of the Peasants 


The story of Zapata is a song of Mexico, 
a song of bravery and violence and death. 
Twenty years after his severed head was 
paraded before sullen crowds of compa- 
triots in the state of Morelos, the name of 
Emiliano Zapata has more power to move 
the masses of Mexico—the peons: Indios, 
miners, small farmers—than it ever had in 
his lifetime. 

The first real biography of Zapata in 
English is out this week. Written by Edg- 
cumb Pinchon, author of “Viva Villa,” it 
is a complete portrait, colorful in language 
and admiring in tone, just short of idolatry. 
As history, it is a straight account of the 
revolution from the viewpoint of a man 
who is on that side of the fence. 

Zapata was a Morelo, descendant of Tol- 
tecs and Aztecs, a small ranchero and son 
of a family that had been leaders for a 
century in agrarian revolts. He was a hero 
to his countrymen from boyhood, the best 
horseman among a race of cowboys, hand- 
some—odalisque brown eyes, curling mus- 
taches, delicate hands and feet—and a ro- 
mantico, always in love. When the More- 
los, who had seen their lands gradually 
pre-empted by the great hacendados, final- 
ly revolted against the dictatorship of aged 
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Emiliano Zapata (center, seated) and members of his staff kerqu 
ing W 
Porfirio Diaz, it was natural that the dash- _ revolution that attempted the impossible, §*"° 
ing Zapata should lead them. to impose political democracy on economic allt! 
The Zapatistas threw their weight in the feudalism. Its failure bathed Mexico in often 
revolution with Madero, the gentleman’s — blood and tears but though Zapata’s land hefor 
son who dared challenge the dictator. Za- reforms were not completely realized, the of de 
pata raised his army among the peasants, bonds of peonage had been broken. (Za- Tv 
armed his men with guns captured from pata THE UNCONQUERABLE. 332 pages. & [llust 
Federal troops, and went from victory to Frontispiece. Doubleday, Doran, New New 
victory until he commanded a force of York. $3.) histo: 
12,000 men and held the whole south for flame 
the revolution. Yuge 
Then, as has happened before, the revo- Allenby, Key to Wavell W 
lution begun with such high hopes cracked With the Mediterranean theater of wa r 7 
down the middle. The dilettante Madero, obviously due to expand, we are going to i, 
a worn Gompoonnioey, feared the ged of hear a lot more about Sir Archibald Wa- fal 
Zapata's movement and ordered him to vell, the one-eyed “Desert Fox” whose j 
disband. The peasant caudillo refused, fear- brilliant tactics in North Africa have cap- \ mo 
ing for the safety of his agrarian reforms, tured the world’s imagination and much of Tet 
and held his own through the counterrevo- the Ttaljan Arey. — 
lution and treachery that followed Made- Wavell. al ae ere tee], dists 
: hy ; avell, about whom we know too little, 
ro’s assassination. Then he too fell, riddled. a = 
: ; is a student and was once a staff officer Oust 
with hired bullets. : of Viscount Allenby, British Commander- Fath 
Zapata was an uncorruptible part of a in-Chief in the Middle East in the last 
war. Soon after the present war began, 
Sir Archibald completed a life of the great 
Palestine campaigner, an enormously in- 
teresting book for what it reveals about its S, 
subject and its author. nee 
AtutenBy: A Stupy In GREATNESS is an ak 
appraisal of a fine general and a defense ane 
of a strange personality. The Field Mar- er 
shal was a giant, a traditional English ot 
gentleman, kindly, unassuming, but given oul 
to violent outbreaks of temper. He cared this 
not a whit for anyone’s feelings and didn't the 
hesitate to bawl out an officer in the pres- 
ence of his inferiors. He had a reputation T 
for strictness and maintained rigid ad- Cha 
herence to regulations, if he approve: of Jim 
them. Once, says Wavell, Allenby became doll 
} enraged when he found a corpse in a inh 
fae) = trench wearing a cap instead of the regula- pur: 
Keystone tion steel helmet. But Allenby wasi't a pret 
Viscount Allenby, Wavell’s mentor  martinet. Wavell’s defense of the man is bit 
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nvincing and beautifully written; it is 
not a portrait in whitewash. 

Allenby was also, in his time, a desert 
fox, relying on painstaking, secret prep- 
gration, then pouncing with terrible swift- 
ness. Like his successor, Allenby was pit- 
ted against clever and resourceful generals 
who knew their terrain. This book, which 
should have immediate success in an Ital- 
jan translation, shows the hard school in 
which Wavell learned his art and is the 
key to his whole military thinking. 
(Ausensy: A Srupy 1n Greatness. 312 
pages. Illustrations, maps, index. Oxford, 
New York. $3.50.) 















OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tus Asove Ati. By Eric Knight. 473 
pages. Harper, New York. $2.50. The best, 
most moving novel of the present war in 
England, a love story of an introspective 
hero of the rear-guard action at Dun- 
kerque and a girl of the upper classes serv- 
ing with the women’s auxiliary forces. This 
is no idiotically cheerful, “thumbs up and 
all that” tale; it shows the painful and 
often ugly struggle that must take place 
before a people, brought to the doorstep 
of defeat, can face a powerful enemy. 


Turkey. By Emil Lengyel. 474 pages. 
Illustrations, maps, index. Random House, 
New York. $3.75, Excellent and _ timely 
historical reportage on a country that may 
flame across the headlines of tomorrow as 
Yugoslavia does today. 


Wuere Ancets Darep to Treap. By 
V. F. Calverton. 381 pages. Appendix, in- 
dex. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3. The 
final book of the well-known liberal writer 
who died last fall, this is a study of the 
long line of communist utopias in the 
United States, beginning with the Laba- 
dists of seventeenth-century Maryland, 
coming down through Brook Farm and 
Oneida to such modern experiments as 
Father Divine’s. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Spit THE Jackpot. By A. A. Fair. 258 
pages. Morrow, New York. $2. Here the 
ex-behemoth Bertha Cool (she’s lost a 
number of her several hundred pounds) 
and Donald Lam of Confidential Investi- 
gations, Inc., hog-tie the slot-machine, love, 
and most of the Nevada police. As usual in 
this series, virtue does not triumph, but 
the reader does hit a jackpot. 


Tue Buonne Diep First. By Dana 
Cham bers. 283 pages. Dial, New York. $2. 
Jim Steele runs an errand for a million- 
dollar baby and finds a couple of corpses 
in her home. From there he and the reader 
pursue her to Bermuda on the trail of a 
pretty good plot, though the writing is a 
bit ragged about the edges. 































































HERE IS 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 
GREAT SAVINGS 


All Kinds of Office 
and Factory Forms 
Can Be Produced in 
Your Own Office... 


F ail the forms, communications, direct advertising and promotional lit- 

erature you use in one year were placed before you, it’s likely that you'd 
exclaim: “Isn’t there something that can be done about that BIG item 
of expense?” @ The answer is an emphatic Yes! Multigraph or Multilith, 
operated by one of your employees, will do a variety, volume and quality 
of duplicating far beyond what you may have believed possible, and cut 
costs down—down—down. @ Doesn’t that information challenge you to 
an investigation? We urge you to call MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
(listed in principal city telephone books) for samples of Multigraph 
and Multilith work and proof of savings. If you prefer, write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ©¢ Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 
MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Letterheads and Envelopes 
Office and Factory Forms 
Catalog Pages and Inserts 
Price Lists and Quotations 
Instructions and Parts Books 
Direct Advertising Material 
Typewritten Letters and Bulletins 
Complete Personalized Letters 
Messages on Post Cards 
House Publications 
Dealer Imprinting on Folders 
Display and Price Cards 
Gummed Labels and Stickers 
Cartons and Wrappers 
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Margareta,” on exhibition in America for 
the first time, and Murillo’s “St. Thomas 
vT: ” ~ bo 
of Villanueva.” A 147-page catalogue with 
text by José Gudiol, the museum’s visit- 
ing Carnegie professor, contains many il- 
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From Old Toledo to the New 














~——e hically 1 his lustrations of Spanish art owned in Amer- Ol 

ts & long way aati inn egtardbaei ica but not included in the Toledo show. 
torically from the sixteenth-century To- Cal 
o_o é 


ledo in Spain to the twentieth-century 


Toledo in Ohio, but five of the El Grecos 


included in a big show of Spanish paint- 
ing at the Toledo Museum of Art have 
bridged the gaps (another, painted in 
Rome, is also on exhibit). And among the 
67 paintings and 25 frescoes now assem- 
bled for the Toledo museum’s most im- 
portant show in many years are included 
works by the other members of Spain’s 
trinity of old masters: Velasquez (whose 
father-in-law, the painter Francisco Pa- 
checo, was El Greco’s friend and _ bi- 
ographer) and Goya, whose vigorous out- 
put has just been surveyed in a big ex- 
hibition at the Art Institute of Chicago 
(Newsweek, Feb. 10). 

A lesser trinity of painters, who, as it 
happened, were all contemporaries and 
friends of Velasquez, are also now on view 
in Toledo until April 27: José Ribera 
(1591-1652), the religious realist who 
lived and painted in Naples (then a Span- 
ish dominion); Francisco de Zurbaran 
(1598-1661), whose “Legend of the Bell” 
in this exhibition once belonged to Louis 
Philippe of France; and Bartolomé Este- 
ban Murillo (1618-1682), who turned out 
religious works in wholesale lots for sale 
in America, in order to finance a trip from 
Seville to Madrid to visit Velasquez and 
study the old masters. 


...and ‘St. Peter’ by Ribera 


The most spectacular installation in the 
show is a reconstruction of a vaulted 
twelfth-century chapel from Castile. The 
25 frescoes on the walls of the Castile 
sanctuary—depicting the Miracles of 
Christ and His entry into Jerusalem— 
were removed from the walls, transferred 
to canvas, and reinstalled at Toledo, Ohio. 

Visitors have been asked to ballot on 
the most popular painting in the show. 
The first week’s result was a tie between 
the pink and silver Velasquez “Infanta 











Murals on Marble Walls “ 


With SRO houses for a performance by 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne of “There 
Shall Be No Night,” a joint recital by 
Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and a concert by 
the Indianapolis Symphony under Fabien 
Sevitzky, Indiana University last week 
dedicated its new $1,170,000 auditorium. 
The embodiment of a dream long held by 
people of the Hoosier State and by stu- 
dents and alumni, the Indiana limestone 
hall was financed, for the most part, by 
state (25.8 per cent) and Federal (45 per 
cent) grants and student fees collected 
over a fifteen-year period (26 per cent). 
Its modernized collegiate-gothic style was 
designed by A. M. Strauss of Fort Wayne 
and Eggers & Higgins, New York archi- 
tects who completed the new National 
Gallery of Art in Washington after the 
death of John Russell Pope. 

Equipment includes a huge electrically 
operated curtain which, acting as a mov- 
able partition, cuts the seating capacity ol 
the main hall from 3,788 down to 1,800, a 
complete broadcasting studio, an orches- 
tra pit which can be raised or lowered me- 
chanically, the most modern lighting and 
stage facilities, and air conditioning for 
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both the auditorium and the little thea- 
ter, which seats 378. 

Artistically speaking, however, the fo- 
cus of interest in the new 332- by 160-foot 
edifice is the “Hall of Murals” at the main 
entrance. This takes its name from eight 
murals by the Missouri-born painter 
Thomas Hart Benton, which were com- 
pleted in 1933 at a cost of $22,000 for the 
Indiana Building at the Chicago Century 
of Progress fair. Stored until last year at 
the State Fair grounds in Indianapolis, 
they were obtained for permanent display 
in the black Morocco marble lobby of the 
new auditorium by President Herman B. 
Wells of Indiana, whose appointment three 
years ago at 35 made him the nation’s 
youngest state university president. 

Other Benton murals adorn the little 
theater and the auditorium of the nearby 
Business and Economics Building. And in 
an open letter of thanks to the univer- 
sity, the artist last week complained of 
two indirect lighting urns at either end of 
the “Hall of Murals” lobby, installed tem- 
porarily during the Bloomington dedica- 
tory exercises. “To the architects . . . I 
make my final bow,” wrote Benton. “Espe- 
cially impressive are the great gilded spit- 
toons which they have placed on the stairs 
to hide as much of the side-wall paintings 
as possible. Architects are wonderful.” 
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Old War Horse in New Harness: 


Carl Sandburg as a Columnist 


“Among the biographers,” Carl Sandburg 
once declared, “I am a first-rate poet, and 
among poets, a good biographer; among 
singers, I’m a good collector of songs, and 
among song collectors, a nice judge of 
pipes.” 

To that modest statement, the 63-year- 
old Midwestern man of letters and lyrics 
may soon tack the addendum: “Among 
pipe connoisseurs, I am a tip-top newspa- 
per columnist.” For on April 5, Sandburg 
will return to his “first love—newspaper 
work,” writing a weekly column for The 
Chicago Times Syndicate. 

Under a two-year contract—actually a 
simple note from his old friend, Richard 
J. Finnegan, editor of The Chicago Times, 
bearing a scrawled Sandburg “O. K.”—the 
tall, slender writer with the unruly white 
hair will have a full choice of subject mat- 
ter. The turning out of 500 to 1,000 words 
a week should be a mere breeze to the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning biographer of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His short gnarled fingers 
tapped out some 1,800,000 words—more 
than two Bibles’ worth—in the two-volume 
“The Prairie Years,” published in 1926, 
and the four-volume “The War Years,” 
completed a year and a half ago. 

Although he joshed with a Washington 














A HATCHERY MAN IN PENNSYLVANIA turns out 100,000 
baby chicks every seven days, with “Caterpillar” 
Diesel-made electric heat-and-light which costs him 
only about $9 a week for fuel. In 2155 hours of actual 
running, this outfit (20,000 watts) has already saved 
him $440 over his former type of power. 


A CLAY REFINER IN WYOMING saves approximately 85c a 
ton (or $1.70 an hour) by replacing purchased power 
with “1-cent” electricity made as needed by his 
“Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Set (66,000 watts). ... 
A saving which accumulates into a tidy amount in 
the course of a year or more! 


A MACHINE-SHOP MAN ON LONG ISLAND lights and 
powers his plant with a 4420 “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Set (20,000 watts) for only 1 cent per kilowatt- 
hour. The power he formerly used cost him 2 cents 
per kilowatt-hour—exactly twice as much! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


Name 


Eac of these men approached 
his power-cost problems as he 
saw them—did his figuring from 
his particular assembly of facts. 
But all inevitably arrived at the 
same irrefutable finding—that 
“Caterpillar” Diesel electricity 
saves money. Yes, a lot of money 
when reduced to comparisons 
with other commonly available 
types of power! Reductions of 
one-half to three-fourths from 
former costs are widely reported 
by enthusiastic users. 


Whether you operate a mill, 
factory, machine-shop, service 
station, tourist camp, laundry, 
hatchery, creamery, printing 
plant or similar small or me- 
dium size establishment. . 
MAKE YOUR OWN ELECTRIC- 
ITY AS YOU NEED IT AT 
ROCK-BOTTOM COST WITH A 
“CATERPILLAR” DIESEL-ELEC- 


TRIC SET—1c PER KW.-HOUR.’ 


*Slightly more or less, depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 


RPILLAR 
YVESEL- ELECTRIC 


SETS 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. N-47, Peoria, Ill. 


I want to know more about “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Power and its low cost. 








Address 


My average monthly power bill is 


I require about_____k w.. per hour for 


(State kind of business) 
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Post reporter last week that from now on 
“Tl do my own fooling in my own little 
column ... There’s more fun in misquot- 
ing myself,” his weekly stints are expected 
to be serious commentaries on current 
events reflecting his views on the present 
danger to democracy and the future of the 
common man. 

Such freedom-loving philosophy is deep- 
rooted in the fourth estate’s newest col- 
umnist. Born of poor Swedish immigrant 
parents in Galesburg, IIl., “thirteen years 
after Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into 
the tomb,” he left school at 13 to work as 
a milkman, barbershop porter, Kansas 
wheat-harvest hand, dishwasher, janitor, 
brickyard truckhandler, turner apprentice 
in a pottery, and a hobo. After Army serv- 
ice during the Spanish-American war, he 
worked his way through Lombard College 
and finally settled down as a Chicago news- 
paperman. 

As the American most often compared 
with Walt Whitman, Sandburg arrived 
as a poet in 1915 with the publication 
of his caustic and then-shocking “Chicago 
Poems,” which brought wide attention to 
their homespun and earthy author’s rugged, 
unconventional style. Thus _ established, 
Sandburg turned to lecturing, reading his 
poems in a rhythmic Midwestern drawl, 
and singing and strumming on his guitar 
the country’s folk songs he collected in 
hobo jungles, farms, mining camps, and 
city streets. 

Then in 1919, the poet, lecturer, and min- 
strel of note assigned himself to twenty 
years of prodigious work as a biographer. 


———_ §—— —— 


Combining research with lecturing, he 
combed and curried the country for Lin- 
colniana. Most of the biography was writ- 
ten in the penthouse study of Sandburg’s 
four-story Harbert, Mich., house, on 
the sand dunes overlooking Lake Mich- 
igan. There, with his typewriter perched 
on a box and surrounded by cigar smoke 
and research which overflowed into the 
barn, Sandburg worked—sometimes 36 
hours at a stretch. 

Today, from this same 7-acre home- 
stead, where he lives a quieter life with his 
wife (the former Lillian Steichen, sister of 
the famous photographer) and three grown 
daughters, Sandburg, between lecture en- 
gagements, will now write his syndicated 
observations on the world’s actors and 
their actions—a task he turned down a 
year ago because his “bones were too weary 
from the Lincoln job.” 
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War on Louella 


By effectively torpedoing Louella Par- 
sons’ new Friday-night CBS radio show 
just a few hours before its premiére, the 
Screen Actors Guild last week declared war 
on all radio programs which corral screen 
stars into making air appearances for any- 
thing less than their usual fees, except, of 
course, for charity. 

Although the show went on as sched- 
uled, the Guild shot hit the Hearst Holly- 


| 


wood columnist squarely amidships by foro. 
ing her to sign a promise that, at the ey. 
piration of her present thirteen-week ¢pp. 
tract, she will never return to radio unleg 
her future actor-guests are fully paid fg 
their services. And, as her agreement wit} 
Lifebuoy now provides that her chatty 
comment is worth $2,500 weekly only it 
sweetened by the presence of free glamour, 
more of the same seems doubtful. 

With the Parsons show under contro), 
the Guild has now turned its campaign 
guns onto the Kate Smith Hour—anothe; 
Friday-night program which is a liberal 
dispenser of free movie talent. After that. 
and several other tussles, it prophesies that 
by June 20 the use of such stars for com. 
mercial purposes on the radio will be no 
more. 

Not to be confused with last year’s roy, 
when motion-picture companies wanted 
their stars off the air because they con. 
sidered ‘radio a threat to their business, the 
present scrap was brought into the open 
by the Motion Picture Relief Fund. This 
industry charity, which receives $10,000 a 
week from the Gulf Oil Co. for the film ac. 
tors who appear on its Screen Guild Thea. 
ter, felt its best source of income endan- 
gered if shows competing with Gulf ran 
riot with free talent while Gulf paid. 





A Decade in Short Waves 


To commemorate the tenth anniversary 
of its inter-American network service, 
NBC last week put in operation at Bound 








Wide World 
Lens Magic: The sixth annual exhibition of the 
Press Photographers Association of New York, current- 
ly on view at Rockefeller Center, is featuring the larg- 
est collection of prints (800-odd) yet shown by the 
organization. Prizes in five classifications, with cere- 
monies broadcast coast-to-coast, were presented by 





The New York Daily Mirror 


Wendell Willkie. Ernest Sisto of Wide World took: first 
place in the Sports class with the shot at left above; Jess 
Strait of The Mirror topped the Feature division with 
his Brooklyn fire picture (right). Other winners: Joseph 
Costa of The News (Speed-Lite); Allan Fisher of PM 
(Pictorial); John Hemmer of The News (Spot News). 
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Brook, N. J., two new short-wave trans- 
mitters with a combined power of 100,000 
atts; WRCA and WNBI, whose frequen- 
vies are 9,670, 17,780, and 11,890 kilo- 
cycles (NBC also has been assigned 6,100, 
2,630, and 15,150 kilocycles). First to 
undertake regular broadcasts to Latin 
America, NBC in 1931 fed its programs 
to a few receiving sets adapted to pick up 
short-wave and today beams daily broad- 
casts not only to a multitude of short- 
wave receivers but to 130 affiliated sta- 
tions (78 standard and 52 short wave). 

As part of the celebration, a week-long 
exchange of programs took place, in which 
oficials and radio men of both continents 
saluted hemispheric solidarity. Two special 
broadcasts to the south were made. One 
featured the NBC Concert Orchestra, 
which played typical American songs ac- 
companied by the Deep River Boys and 
Latin-American music accompanied by 
Emma Otero, famous Cuban soprano; the 
other emanated from the Copacabana, 
smart Manhattan night club, and spe- 
cialized in  south-of-the-border — tunes. 
Broadcasts were beamed to the United 
States from Argentina, Chile, Peru, Brazil, 
Mexico, and other lands. From Havana, 
for example, came music by the Riverside 
Orchestra accompanied by Rene Cabal, 
tenor, and Lolita Perez Morano, soprano, 
and from Rio de Janeiro there were native 
Brazilian works. 





Firsts in Public Service 

The first George Foster Peabody Radio 
Awards, established in 1940 by the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia in honor of the 
American benefactor of education who 
was a life trustee of the University of 
Georgia, were announced in New York 
lat week. Comparable to journalism’s 
Pulitzer Prizes, they are issued for “out- 
standing meritorious public service.” The 
awards: 

Individual—Elmer Davis, CBS news 
commentator, for his “terse, incisive, and 
impartial reporting of the news, day by 
day.” 

Network—CBS, cited particularly be- 
cause of the balance maintained between 
commercial and noncommercial programs. 

Large station—WLW in Cincinnati, 
mainly for its high level of public-service 
programs, stressing the interests of both 
urban and rural groups. 

Medium-sized station—WGAR in Cleve- 
land, mainly for its services to the city’s 
widely diversified population groups (in- 
cluding foreign-language broadcasts) . 

Small station—KFRU, Columbia, Mo., 
for a good local job despite limitations in 
equipment, finances, and personnel. 

In addition, included among fifteen 
other stations which were cited for good 
work, station WJZ in New York City was 


oe for its Town Meeting of the 
Alr, 
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Jobs BETTER! 





Fluorescent Light is the mod- 
ern method for lighting your 
way to increased sales and 
working efficiency in Offices, 
Stores, and Factories. 


For the utmost satisfaction 
and quality in Fluorescent 
Light, depend on the plus val- 
ues found only in GUTH Flu- 
orescent Fixtures with their 
amazingly efficient Diffuse AL- 
ZAK Aluminum Reflectors of 
scientific, engineered design. 


GUTH Fluorescent brings 
true seeing comfort— reduces 
eyestrain— gives more illumi- 
nation for less money—all in 
a 75% cooler light of true day- 
light color quality. 


Get all these advantages 
—plus super-durability—in 
GUTH Fixtures. Illustrated 
below is only one typical Fix- 
ture from the complete GUTH 
Line of quality products. 


ALZAK Reflectors Give Needed “’Punch’”’ 


ALZAK 


ALUMINUM 


REFLECTORS 


to Fluorescent Light 
Any Lighting Equipment is only as good as its Re- 
flecting Surface. GUTH Fixtures have Diffuse ALZAK 
Aluminum Reflectors designed to deliver up to 25% 
more light output and insure lifetime permanence. 


GUTH ALZAK Aluminum Reflectors provide a more 
stimulating atmosphere. 


Reduce Brightness with GUTH P-F-C’s 


For extra eye-comfort, use GUTH P-F-C’s. 
They snap on and off any make of Fluo- 
rescent Lamp to provide lower surface 
brightness and give a soft, pleasing 
illumination. 





Detailed Lighting Plan without obligation. 


O 


2615 Washington Ave. « 





Write today. Also get name of your local 
GUTH Distributor, who will gladly demon- 
strate GUTH Fixtures to you. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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As I sat here collecting my 
thoughts before writing this week’s 
message from Hollywood I did some- 
thing I don’t usually do. I wrote down 
little notes that nobody else would un- 
derstand, and maybe I won’t either, be- 
fore I get through with them, but I 
think it might be interesting to anyone 
who doesn’t know or care much about 
Hollywood to learn that I put down 
eleven “thoughts” or “little ideas.” 

I went back over them a moment ago, 
while my handwriting was still fresh in 
my mind, and I have made the discov- 
ery that out of these eleven “impres- 
sions” or code messages to myself, not 
a single one had to do with motion 
pictures or the making thereof. 

This, of course, proves something, and 
what it proves maybe is that while we 
in Hollywood talk too much about 
pictures and picture making, when we 
are allowed to think freely our think- 
ing department takes a holiday from 
the industry and we concentrate on 
everything else. 


I have my own ideas about the 
trial of Joseph M. Schenck, and for 
various reasons I will keep them to my- 
self. Let’s just pretend that I have no 
desire to influence the jury, and let 
it go at that. It isn’t the truth, but 
let it go at that. I was reading a news 
item about Mr. Schenck and his yacht, 
in which a witness testified that on one 
or two occasions he had been aboard the 
yacht when other guests had been Louis 
B. Mayer, the late Irving Thalberg, 
Norma Shearer, William Goetz, Con- 
stance Bennett, the Selznick brothers, 
and others. 

Then came a magnificent bit of un- 
derstatement. The witness was asked if 
he ever had heard business (meaning 
motion-picture business) discussed, and 
he replied that he had. The question 
itself was magnificent understatement. 
The reply, in Hollywood at least, would 
have been drowned in laughter. The 
question is a little like asking a witness 
to a gathering of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals if the gentlemen in the red 
hats had talked religion. They might 
have asked if the gentlemen had talked 
about anything else. 


Since I seem to have taken some 
solemn and secret oath that a good deal 


The Tables Down at Ciro’s 


by JOHN O'HARA 


of my waking hours shall be spent in 
night clubs, I repaired almost instantly 
to one or two of the night clubs here, 
and right away I made a major discov- 
ery, if anything major ever is discov- 
ered in night clubs. 

In the most expensive café in Hol- 
lywood it used to be that the ringside 
and adjoining tables were occupied sole- 
ly by picture people. Any picture per- 
son, decorative or otherwise, was more 
desirable than anyone else, decorative, 
worthy, or otherwise. 

True, a few years back they began to 
notice political figures, of whatever per- 
suasion, but then it’s only in the last 
four or five years that Americans gen- 
erally became aware that Charles Evans 
Hughes was not merely a name like 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Politicians be- 
came the vogue, and nowhere more so 
than in Hollywood. But I think we are 
slowly but surely allowing the statesmen 
to slip back into anonymity. The new 
vogue is for aviation people. 

Out here they have money to spend, 
and they are numerous. And not only 
are they numerous and not only have 
they money to spend, but they are 
spending it. I asked the other night 
who all those strange but clean-looking, 
well-enough-dressed people were, and I 
got a straight answer to a civil question: 
they were aviation people. I also am 
told that they are invited around so- 
cially in Hollywood, just the way states- 
men used to be. The statesmen, and I 
might add, the returning foreign corre- 
spondents, who, though not so numer- 
ous, did for a time enjoy the standing 
we formerly reserved for the writing 
Englishmen, from Dickens to Ford 
Madox Ford, who came over here and 
told us about our bathrooms to our 
faces. Well, they ought to know. They 
spent enough time in them. The En- 
glishmen, I mean. 


I suppose I ought to throw in a 
statistic, just to be my usual conscien- 
tious self, and so if anyone should ask 
you how many pictures are “in work” 
as of this writing give him this snappy 
comeback: “Forty-seven, kid.” On the 
other hand, if you are Jimmy Stewart 
you better say: “Forty-seven, sir.” And 
that’s not bad. Oh, we'll get those 
tables back from the aviation peo- 
ple yet. 
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George Batson, bus boy-playwright 
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Dish-Toting Playwright 


Since last Nov. 18, the 14th Street and 
Irving Place Automat in New York City 
has nourished—at 3314 cents an hour—a 
tousle-headed bus boy named George Bat- 
son. Last week it developed that this was 
no ordinary bus boy, this was a playwright, 
a bright young man of 25 who, by the end 
of the week, was to have his three-act 
comedy, “Treat Her Gently,” produced— 
not only by a professional company, but 
also with a top-notch star, Ruth Chatter. 
ton. 

And produced it was, at Amarillo, Tex- 
as, last Saturday night, headed for other 
performances in Wichita Falls, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, then Broadway. The scene 
was gay. Mayor Ross D. Rogers attended 
this first world premiére ever held in Ama- 
rillo. Other seatholders ranged from weal- 
thy oil men and ranchers to housewives 
with slim purses. They liked it, as did the 
critics, though most of the latter com- 
mented that the play was slow starting 
and one of them, Bill Wilson of The 
Amarillo Globe, branded it as risqué. Miss 
Chatterton received an ovation. But the 
author? He was elsewhere, playing thie lead 
in an anticlimax. 

Anxious over his first big premiére, Bat- 
son had left his dishes and trays at the 
Automat and had hit the open road for 
Texas via the uplifted-thumb route. Oper- 
ing night caught him, still hitchhiking, at 
Lynchburg, Va. Telephoning collect to 
Amarillo, he said: “I guess I can’t make 


‘ it. It’s a lot further to Texas than ! 


thought.” 

For all the bus-boy publicity Batson 
has received, however, he is not a profes- 
sional dish-toter. And “Treat Her Gently 
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is not his first play. Ever since he was 15 
and in high school in Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
Summit, N.J., he has been writing them. 
Some were produced—even if by a strug- 
ging summer stock company (of which 
he was a member) at a Lindenhurst, L.L., 

hotel. After that, Batson went into the 
Federal Theater Project, toured the coun- 
try with a WPA puppet show, resigned, 
and finally, in need of a meal ticket, land- 
ed his job at the Automat. 


Bum From a Slum 

Bigger Thomas was a Negro killer at 
heart, who lived in a city slum. He mur- 
dered a white girl accidentally and was 
sentenced to the electric chair. From 
these sordid imaginings, Richard Wright, 
colored contributor to Communist publi- 
cations, wrote a powerful but hysterical 
novel inveighing against white injustice to 
his race. 

Transferred to the stage of the St. James 
Theater, New York, last week, with the 
aid of Paul Green, prominent playwright, 
and Orson Welles, producer-director, 
Native Son thins into spurious melo- 
drama. The central character might have 
been any bum of any color from any 
sum. Radical rantings spout here and 
there through ten monotonous scenes, 
without even the relief of an intermission. 
Instead of being an effective preachment 
against racial discrimination, the play 
twists into little more than an_ ugly 
clamor for notoriety. 








MOVIES 


A Hollywood Pot O’ Gold 


A little over two years ago Samuel Gold- 
wyn, former glovemaker and Polish im- 
migrant, hired the son of the President of 
the United States to act as the vice presi- 
dent of his movie company. Since then 
young Roosevelt has formed his own pro- 
duction unit, Globe Productions, Inc.; im- 
ported the English-made, anti-Nazi “Pas- 
tor Hall” for American distribution; and 
set up another organization—Globe-Mills 
Co—to turn out “Soundies” or nickel-in- 
the-slot movies. But Por O’ Gotp, now 
ready for United Artists release, is the first 
actual independent feature of his own 
making.* This film has pretentions neither 
toart nor novelty; it is a sprightly musical, 
frankly fashioned for the box office, and 
pretty sure of succeeding there. 





Walter de Leon’s screen play borrows its 
title and climactic device from the famous 
radio program of the same name that each 
week offers $1,000 to the lucky person who 
answers the telephone when Horace Heidt 


— 





*Because Captain Roosevelt wasn’t allowed 
4 furlough, daily rushes were flown to him and 
tun off at the San Diego Marine barracks. 
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VAN DykE, GAINSBOROUGH, AND REMBRANDT 


The new $15,000,000 National Gai- 
lery of Art in Washington, D. C.— 
gift of the late Andrew W. Mellon, 


In a corner of the basement of The National Gallery of Art, a silent 
partner is working ceaselessly, tirelessly for those old masters whose 
priceless paintings hang in the galleries above. 

The silent partner? A complete Worthington-Carbondale Refrigera- 
tion System for air conditioning the five and one-half acres of exhibition 
space—plus the study rooms, library, smoking lounge, and cafeteria of 
this art shrine. 

The reason for air conditioning ? Comfort for the millions who will 
visit the gallery, of course—but principally for preserving the century- 
old works of art by maintaining constant temperature and humidity. 

Although you may never build an art gallery or worry about pre- 
serving old masterpieces, if in your business you are faced with a prob- 
lem involving air conditioning or refrigeration, remember the scope of 


Worthington’s experience, activity, and products. 


WORTHI TON 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation e Carbondale Division e Harrison, New Jersey 


District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


< oS 


—- STEAM JET VACUUM ond AMMONIA ABSORPTION 
“GENERAL PURPOSE COMPRESSORS + PUMPS + Rens ceegyecs is + STEAM 
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calls from the studio stage. Heidt and his 
talented sweet-and-swing musicians are 
also featured in the film, cast here as a 
band of beginners who practice on the roof 
of Mrs. McCorkle’s boardinghouse, survive 
a feud with the manufacturer of health 
foods (Charles Winninger), and wind up 
as the originators of the “Pot O’ Gold” 
radio program. 

The producer-by-proxy has been able to 
line up a first-rate cast. James Stewart not 
only gives an ingratiating performance as 
the harmonica-playing nephew of the mu- 
sic-hating food manufacturer but sings on 
the screen for the first time—and not at 
all badly. Paulette Goddard, as the belle 
of the boardinghouse, helps out with the 
singing and dancing in addition to her 
romantic chores; and Charles Winninger, 
learning to love music the hard way, con- 
tributes more than his share of the comedy. 
The more-or-less stock story in which they 
are involved is admittedly hokum of the 
folksy school, but George Marshall—aided 
by his cast and Heidt’s handling of a 
catchy score—gives the random sequences 
a lift and freshness rarely encountered in 
the screen musical formula. 





Light Stuff in Dark Africa 


In Roap to Zanzipar Paramount re- 
unites Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and Dor- 
othy Lamour to turn out one of the fun- 
niest screen musicals in several years. 

The starring trio last appeared together 
about a year ago in “Road to Singapore” 
—ingratiating nonsense when it stuck to 
the Hope-Crosby clowning, but a tropical 
frost when it fussed about a tiresome plot 
and saronged l’amour. “Road to Zanzi- 
bar,” however, is a sequel in name only. 
Perhaps despairing of the perfect musical 
plot, Victor Schertzinger, director, and his 
authors have settled for the next best 
thing: no plot at all. So, for no reason, 
here are Crosby and Hope, broke in South 
Africa, staging circus sideshows to earn 
passage money home. Two American girls 
—Dorothy Lamour and Una Merkel— 
blarney them into financing a safari across 
Africa. 

Just as the story has been ignored, the 
few romantic interludes are played for 
additional comedy. This innovation might 
have been attributed to the fact that Dor- 
othy Lamour currently gets along without 
her trusty sarong, if her tattered dress and 
—once, after a swim au naturel—a strate- 
gic arrangement of fern fronds didn’t boil 
down to the same effect. But even the 
pleasant score is given only passing atten- 
tion. The chief target here is the inciden- 
tal gag, sly or broad; and the contrasting 
comedy techniques of the two comedians 
score a bull’s-eye in such sequences as our 
heroes’ week end with a tribe of double- 
talking cannibals or their wrestling match 
with a muscle-bound gorilla—no holds 
barred, and a few you never thought of. 


EDUCATION 





Two Specialists in Boys: 
Kent and Lake Forest Schools 
to Lose Noted Headmasters 


Two great preparatory schools this week 
faced the prospect of losing their head- 
masters: 


€ In a letter to alumni, the Rev. Frederick 
H. Sill of the Kent School, Kent, Conn., 
announced he would retire next June. An 
invalid since he suffered a stroke a year 
ago, the 67-year-old Episcopal priest will 
be replaced by the Rev. William Scott 
Chalmers, 33-year-old, Scottish-born Kent 
instructor and basketball coach who has 
been acting headmaster for the past year 
and Father Sill’s choice for the post. 

Father Sill has always doted on boys and 
rowing. In 1895 he coxswained Columbia 
University’s crew to its first victory at 
Poughkeepsie. In 1906, having joined the 
Episcopal Order of the Holy Cross some 
years earlier, he launched Kent in a farm- 
house in the Berkshires, cooking the first 
night’s supper because the cook got sick. 
Kent now has twenty times as many ap- 
plicants as it can handle. Housed in an 
elegant layout of buildings, the 300 stu- 
dents do most of the housework, making 
beds, washing windows, stoking furnaces, 
etc. They pay anywhere from nothing to 
$1,500 a year (average: $900) , depending 
on their means, and are encouraged to go 
to confession and mass. 

The short, gruff headmaster made row- 
ing Kent’s major sport. Between 1927 and 
1938, he sent six crews abroad to the Hen- 





ley Regatta on the English river Thame, 
The story goes that he once coached then 
while riding a bicycle along the Thamg 
bank. When one of the oarsmen caught , 
crab, Father Sill got so excited he rode 
right into the river. 


“When Lake Forest Academy of Lake 
Forest, Ill., was founded 84 years ago, 
students spent their spare time hunting 
deer and prairie chickens in the neighbor. 
hood. Today Lake Forest is Chicago’ 
wealthiest suburb—and the academy hag 
prospered accordingly. It has grown fast. 
est since 1913, when it hired as headmaster 
John Wayne (Big Boy) Richards, Yak 
graduate and former instructor at the 
Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, Conn. 

The lumbering Richards doubled Lake 
Forest’s enrollment (at present 154 stu. 
dents who pay $1,250 a year and for some 
reason call freshmen “bo-jacks”’) and lifted 
it to top academic rank with the Richards 
Plan—a system of longer periods and ¢i- 
rected study. A stickler for fundamentals, 
he staged frequent spelling bees. And he 
had the playful habit of slapping the boys 
on the back of the neck. 

This week Lake Forest’s trustees dis. 
closed that ill health—which had brought 
Richards’ weight from 235 to 190 pounds— 
had forced the 62-year-old widower to re- 
tire. As new headmaster, they named E£, 
Francis Bowditch, descendant of the Amer- 
ican navigator Nathaniel Bowditch, former 
instructor at Milton (Mass.) Academy, 
and now 30-year-old headmaster of the 
Park School in Indianapolis. Married to 
a Wellesley alumna and the father of a son 
and daughter, Bowditch likes sports, spe- 
cializes in helping solve students’ problems, 
and often entertains them at tea. 





Caged funnybirds: Hope and Crosby co-star in ‘Road to Zanzibar’... 
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A Clinic on U.S. Schools 


The typical American school still lives 
in the age of the flivver, the flapper, and 
the nickelodeon. Such is the conclusion 
of a team of experts in school administra- 
tion—Paul R. Mort of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College and Francis G. 
Cornell of the United States Office of 
Education—in an extremely important 
hook published this week (AMERICAN 
ScHooLs IN TRANSITION. 546 pages. Teach- 
erg College Bureau of Publications, New 
York. $3.75) . 

The Mort-Cornell book buttresses its 
S argument with masses of fact. Surveying 
’ Pennsylvania as an educationally slightly 
better than typical state, the authors set 
out to find how many schools had adopted 
the reforms that educators as long as 40 
years ago accepted as essential. As a test, 
the experts focused on nine changes: (1) 
the kindergarten; (2) high-school reor- 
ganization, such as the three-year junior 
and three-year senior high schools; (3) 
special classes for the mentally handi- 
capped; (4) homemaking classes for boys; 
(5) adult education; (6) extracurricular 
activities gauged to supplement classwork; 
(7) elimination of examination for pro- 
motion in elementary grades; (8) the 
“integrated curriculum,” breaking down 
sharp divisions among subjects; and (9) 
wide reading of literature as well as text- 
books. 

Mort and Cornell found that only one 
school in six had a kindergarten; one in 
ten, homemaking classes for boys; and 
one in four, classes for the handicapped. 
In general, schools in Pennsylvania had 
progressed only 30 per cent as far as 
educators thought they should. They had 
fallen as much as half a century behind 
the times. 

Who’s to blame? In the backward ma- 
jority of communities, the authors de- 
clared, school administrators either didn’t 
know or didn’t care about reforms. Most 
of them concentrated instead on adminis- 
trative routine and discipline. 

Teachers had an even worse record. 
Even where the schools had modernized, 
it turned out that pedagogues had played 
follow the leader, backing changes only 
after they had been made. School boards, 
concerned with politics, finance, and oppo- 
sition to “fads and frills,” did practi- 
cally nothing. And the public, which foots 
the nation’s $2,500,000,000-a-year bill for 
schools, took even less interest in seeing 
that it got its money’s worth. 

It’s the authors’ idea that leaders in 
education may have gotten too far ahead 
of the game. Perhaps, say Mort and Cor- 
nell, they’ve concentrated too much on 
promoting the more modern refinements 
of reform, wrongly assuming that the 
fundamental changes have taken deep 
root and need no longer concern them. 
“Is it possible that we have given too 
much emphasis to the new?” 
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LISTEN TO “AHEAD 
THE HEADLINES” 


NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Thursday night 10:30 E.S.T., 
9:30C.S.T.,7:30P.S8.T. NBC Blue Network Stations. 


SECRETARIES, STENOGRAPHERS 
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Stenotypists win today’s preferred / 
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jobs and better pay. Stenotype’s 
machine speed, accuracy and ease 
make your work faster, better, 
easier — and you get the credit. 
Progressive executives welcome 
this machine way of taking dic- 
tation. Stenotypy is easy tolearn 
—easy to write—easy to read. 
You can now become a Stenotypist 
in your spare time — at low cost and on convenient 
terms. Write for interesting, free booklet, “Advantages to 
You in Stenotypy,” describing the many opportunities in 

ow you may master it successfully. 
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Here is soup so rich and good, so full 


luncheon. Just add a slice of lemon, 


hard to believe it comes out of a can. Perfect as a 
distinguished First Course at dinner. Ideal for 


spot of sherry. There’s a dish fit for Royalty! 


Write Wm. Underwood Co., 85 Walnut St., Water- 
town, Mass., if your dealer cannot supply you. 


UNDER { WOOD FINE SOUPS 


Dept. 494-ST, 4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Another Underwood triumph is 
Purdée Mongole, a delectable blend 
of tomatoes, peas and juli 
vegetables. Try it tonight! 



















léuIna the word 


to use when ordering 
cocktails 


- +. and when ordering a Daiquiri 
or other rum cocktail, be specific 
- « «(order Don Q (White Label). 
For Cuba Libre and other tall 
drinks, specify Don Q Gold Label. 
These light-bodied nectar-like 
rums come from the famous 
Serralles estates in Puerto 
Rico. Be sure to try Don Q. 
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DESTILERIA SERRALLES 
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onto (eo | 
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SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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ore. Mayfair | 


DOWNTOWN ~- REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
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Actual use proves that Webster’s 
Collegiate defines all the most 
commonly used words — is the 
BEST. 1,300 pages; 110,000 en- 
: 1,800 pictures; abridged 
“the Supreme Authority’’ 
—WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. $3.50 to $8.50, 
depending on bindings. Buy of 
your dealer or direct from pub- 
lishers. Write for FREE Quiz 
and Picture Game. G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 660 Federal 
St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Handbook of Gas Warfare: 
New Chemical Weapons Outlined 
by an Expert on the Old 


High-ranking among the German chemi- 
cal warfare staff during the World War 
was Dr. Curt Wachtel of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute. Using thousands of ex- 
perimental animals, he tested the effects 
of more than 300 gases, including chlorine 
and mustard, before the Kaiser’s armies 
first tried them on the battlefield. 

The brilliant scientist was a chief as- 
sistant of Germany’s Nobel Prize-winning 
Jewish chemist Dr. Fritz Haber, who did 
more than any other scientist to keep his 
country fighting for four years by perfect- 
ing a process for utilizing nitrogen from 
the air for making explosives, at a time 
when the British blockade had cut off 
vital nitrate supplies from Chile. (In fact, 
Dr. Wachtel says, an Allied counterattack 
against the Germans in December 1914 
might have brought the war to an early 
end, for Germany then had only enough 
munitions for about five minutes of con- 
tinuous artillery fire!) 

Dr. Wachtel is now in New York, a 
refugee from the Nazis, and last week he 
drew on his rich practical experience in 
chemical warfare to publish a book in 
which he pooh-poohs the idea that the 
present European conflict is unlikely to 
see anything radically new in war gases. 
In the book, filled with methods and 
formulas, and in a special interview with 
Newsweek, he specifically named the fol- 
lowing general types of “surprise” gases 
that may well be used before the war is 
over: 


€ Vapors of atropine, a drug used by ocu- 
lists to dilate the pupils for eye examina- 
tions—or eserine, a poisonous calabar- 
bean extract that contracts the pupils 
(both drugs blur vision). 


© Fumes of such medical heart-stimulating 
plant extracts as digitalis to penetrate the 
skin and produce felling strokes hours 
later. 


“ Complex substances related to the South 
American arrow poison curare and the 
common household cleanser ammonia to 
paralyze soldiers in their tracks. 


“An arsenic-containing dye derivative 
(dimethyl-arsine oxide) which, once 
whiffed, produces a host of uncomfortable 
effects including toothaches, earaches, and 
sensations as if the chest were bursting 
(already tested). 


“ Grandma’s anti-fever remedy aconite 
(also used in China and India as an arrow 
poison) which, in gas form, would result 
in violent, incapacitating tremors. 


{| Certain antimony or arsenic compounds 





Yi 


Dr. Wachtel, war-gas chemist 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


(which Dr. Wachtel did not name) which, 
when inhaled, could produce typhoidlike 
headaches and physical apathy. 


The new book also recounts many in- 
teresting facts about Germany’s 
war-gas research and the chemistry of 
poisonous fumes. The 50-year-old author 
(his friends have nicknamed him “Bud- 
dha”) has a vast amount of personal ex- 
perience and is completing another book 
about air-raid defense (to be published in 
about a month). 

Like Dr. Haber (who died in 1934) and 
other researchers who helped develop war 
gases, Dr. Wachtel has been criticized for 
the inhumane nature of his work. He de- 
fends himself by pointing out that shells 
are far more damaging than gases and 
that gas chemists, like the rest of a war- 
time population, are conscripted for defi- 
nite jobs. However, he recognizes that the 
condemnation of these workers, himself 
included, is likely to continue: “Nobody 
likes us. Nobody likes gas.” (CHemicat 
Warrare. 312 pages. Index. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Brooklyn. $4.) 


past 





Electricity From the Wind 


That some farmers have used windmills 
to run generators and provide electricity 
to supplement currents from other sources 
is well known. But last week focused atten- 
tion on man’s latest plan to go into large- 
scale production of “vento-electricity’— 
current from wind power—with the an- 
nouncement by S. D. Dornbirer of the 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., which 
manufactures turbines, of a vast power 
plant under construction atop Grandpa's 
Knob in the Green Mountains at Hub- 
bardton, Vt. 

Hubbardton’s new plant rises 110 feet 
above the Knob, its giant windmill tower 
topped by a 44-ton hollow bar stream- 
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jined to the shape of an airplane bomb and 
resting at about a 12-degree angle to the 
round. At the narrow end of this bar are 
attached two 714-ton blades which look 
like airplane wings and have a total spread 
of 160 feet. When the wind blows strongly 
enough to produce practical quantities of 
dectricity, which is about 85 per cent of 
the time, the massive blades will spin with 
a speed of more than 100 miles an hour. 

The net effect of this motion will be to 
provide 1,000 kilowatts of power, enough 
to light five 100-watt lamps apiece for 
2000 families. More than $500,000 has al- 
ready been spent on the project, which is 
expected to be completed in June. The 
vento-electric plant will cooperate with, 
and not replace, Hubbardton’s existing 
power facilities, such as water power. The 
latter, for example, would be dammed and 
conserved when the blades of the “Giant 
of Grandpa’s Knob” are spinning merrily. 


















RELIGION 





604 Chapels for Camps 


The United States Army last week made 
ready to take religion out of the mess and 
recreation halls and put it back into the 
church. With a special fund of $12,816,880, 
the War Department completed plans to 
build no fewer than 604 permanent chapels 
in the burgeoning camps, to accommodate 
chaplains who have long bewailed the fact 
that they have to conduct services in make- 
shift quarters (Newsweek, March 17). 

The biggest church-building project ever 
undertaken by the Army, the program will 
be no slapdash affair. Spotted in camps at 
the rate of one to a regiment, each will 
cost $21,220. Big camps may have as many 
as twenty. Designed like a typical country 
church, with slant roof and steeple, each 
chapel will have 400 seats, a balcony and 
electric organ, and offices for the Catholic, 





For God and country: design for a military chanel 





Protestant, and Jewish clergymen who will 
take turns using them. When the soldiers 
gather for non-sacred meetings, they can 
slide the altar into a recess. 

To be completed within six months, the 
project will eliminate a sore spot in the 
camps’ religious environment, says the 
War Department: “Men from well organ- 
ized parishes found themselves praying on 
Sunday in the same room in which they 
danced the night before—that was the 
recreation hall . . . It is part of the army’s 
determination to fulfill its duty to God as 
well as to country.” 





New Lutheran Prayer Service 


Last year official Lutheranism began to 
view with alarm the growing popularity 
among Lutherans of the novena—the Ro- 
man Catholic custom of nine days of 
prayer to obtain special graces. Some were 
actually attending Catholic novenas. 
Others were flocking to “Protestant no- 
venas,” a variation introduced by individ- 
ual pastors in 50 Lutheran churches 
throughout the country. At its annual 
meeting last October, the United Lutheran 
Church, representing 1,500,000 Lutherans, 
and later the Augustana Synod, repre- 
senting 340,000 more, denounced the idea 
that God is “reluctant to listen unless He 
is told very definitely nine consecutive 
times what is wanted.” 

But aware that this situation was 
prompted by a general desire for more 
intimate and personal worship, the Com- 
mon Service Book Committee of the United 
Lutheran Church tackled the problem. 
Last week they offered their solution in a 
new service called the Orisons. Defined as 
“earnest, persistent prayer,” the Orisons 
include traditional hymn singing and com- 
mon prayers, plus a new “quiet time” of 
silent, individual prayer, brought to a close 
by the ancient Lutheran custom of ringing 
the prayer bell. 
































































UNION PACIFIC 
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BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 


It’s fast .. . it’s economical. . . it’s 
comfortable to ride the Stream- 
liner Coach between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Only 3934 hours en 
route, in deep-cushioned ‘‘sleep- 
easy” tilt back seats. 


You enjoy free pillows and porter 
service, soft blue night lights, 
tempting dining car nae at 
‘coffee shop” rices. Registered 
Nurse-Stewardess service avail- 
able without charge. 


Coach seats are reserved in advance 
on the Streamliner ‘‘City of Los 
Angeles.’’ Departures every third 
day from Chicago and Los Angeles. 
FARES ARE LOW. 

For information, write 

W. S. BASINGER 

General Passenger Trafhc Manager 


Room 888, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Defense Strikes 


A. events in the labor field rushed 
toward a climax last week, three sets of 
facts became overwhelmingly clear. They 
are worth putting down on paper at this 
juncture not only because they explain 
the crisis but because no new labor-dispute 
“solution” can succeed unless it takes 
them all into account. 

First, obviously, are the defects in the 
Mediation Board setup. Despite the pious 
optimism of most of the editorial com- 
mentators of the country the Board got 
off to a bad start. Apparently it looked 
upon its job as a leisurely part-time af- 
fair. Its members scattered to their homes 
after their first meeting, planning, it 
seemed, to operate on a commuting basis. 
Chairman Dykstra quickly pointed out 
that the Board could do nothing in the 
face of a rising tide of strikes until dis- 
putes had been “certified” to it by the 
Department of Labor. 

Whether or not this curious bottleneck 
was created at the insistence of Secre- 
tary Perkins for reasons of departmental 
prestige soon became less important than 
its effects. In terms of politics, it left Sec- 
retary Perkins in the most awkward posi- 
tion imaginable. She was unable to cer- 
tify disputes to the Board without admit- 
ting by implication that her Conciliation 
Service had failed. If, on the other hand, 
she delayed in certifying disputes, she ex- 
posed herself to the charge of hindering 
the defense effort. In terms of defense 
progress, the effects of the bottleneck were 
equally painful. Precious days passed before 
any defense strikes were certified to the 
Board. Even then, the affair was arranged 
in a disturbing way—by remote control. 
Dykstra was at his home in Wisconsin, 
Miss Perkins was in San Francisco—facts 
which prompted more than one observer 
to ask caustically in effect whether the 
Navy would be on Lake Mendota and the 
Army in Palm Springs if, when and as 
war comes. 


But such weaknesses are matters 
of detail by comparison with the second 
set of factors contributing to the crisis. 
These involve the basic theory that Wash- 
ington has followed in dealing with labor. 
The official assumption is, and has been 
for years, that union officers speak for 
their men in all circumstances and in all 
situations, tranquil or violent. For months 
officialdom pooh-poohed strikes and re- 
sisted legislation designed to prevent 
strikes on the ground that responsible la- 





bor leaders had the situation well in hand. 

It now becomes apparent that instead 
of being leaders, many of the men who are 
supposed to represent labor are really only 
agile jumpers to the head of parades. They 
may have great influence in quiet times, 
but many of them have almost none when 
negotiations end and strikes begin. There 
comes a point, in the interplay of econom- 
ics and politics, where they simply lose 
control. 

Any other conclusion is impossible after 
an examination of the issues involved in 
the majority of the series of strikes that 
have been disrupting the defense program. 
For these issues are in the main so rela- 
tively trivial, so plainly capable of peace- 
able settlement, that it is hard to conceive 
of responsible leaders with the interest of 
labor at heart desiring them to reach the 
strike stage at this time. Real labor lead- 
ers cannot regard with much satisfaction, 
for instance, a strike called because a com- 
pany hires six non-union guards when that 
strike holds up for weeks the production 
of an essential defense material. 


Ii is ironic, too, that the efforts of 
the government itself to safeguard the 
rights of labor seem to have increased the 
number of issues involved in strikes until, 
in some cases, we actually find strikes 
called to “enforce” NLRB decisions pend- 
ing their appeal in the courts. The Bethle- 
hem strikes, for example, were apparently 
called to bring pressure by a private group, 
the CIO, to compel-obedience to a govern- 
mental decision. This is a dangerous and 
unsound confusion of public and private 
functions. It illustrates what was pointed 
out when the Wagner Act was passed— 
that labor, by getting too closely identified 
with government, might ultimately lose 
its identity and, in the long run, its very 
independence. Private agencies cannot 
help but run this risk if they assume re- 
sponsibilities that belong to governmental 
agencies. 

To have it revealed that most of the la- 
bor leaders, in or out of government, who 
purport to speak for labor are “repre- 
sentative” of labor only in the most limit- 
ed sense is an exceedingly serious matter, 
both for the Administration and for labor. 
It is understandable that both have been 
frightened by the prospect and that, in an 
attempt to forestall it, they have mini- 
mized the defense labor situation. For the 
disclosure may make necessary a change 
in the entire governmental viewpoint on 
labor. 

Inevitably, when it begins to look as if 
labor were running away from its leaders, 








the question arises why labor, whic!) js 4, 
patriotic, on average, as any other group, 
should be endangering its gains by slowing 
up defense production. It has been sup. 
gested by some people who are hostile t) 
labor that labor is doing what it can t) 
force closer governmental control or oper. 
ation of industry. This presuppose: that 
the rank and file of labor wants a species 
of socialism in this country—which ther 
is not the slightest reason to believe 
Strikes have a way of arising out of very 
specific arguments. One of the few sener. 
alities it is fair to make is that labor jg 
worried and nervous because of iicreas. 
ing indications that the cost of living jg 
rising. It apparently is not reassured by 
the government’s present efforts to pre 
vent price rises, and its fears on this score 
can be expected to increase until thie de. 
fense machinery in Washington is per. 
fected. 





Pinsily, there emerges from the 
events of last week the conclusion that the 
power of public opinion is a greatly mis- 
understood factor in such situations. Cer- 
tainly it exists and it operates. But it is 
pure wishful thinking to expect it to oper- 
ate as some commentators said it would 
when the Dykstra Board was created. 
They averred then that public opinion 
could make up for all the deficiencies of 
the Board itself. 

Wishful thinkers used to speak of the 
League of Nations in precisely the same 
terms. Public opinion was to give it a 
force that it did not possess, legally. But 
public opinion in the case of the League 
turned out to be national opinion—Brit- 
ish, French, German, Italian, Japanese 
opinion. And effective public opinion in 
the case of a strike likewise turns out in 
many places to be divided among striker 
opinion, independent worker opinion and 
company opinion, It is simply trifling with 
the realities of a critical situation to ex- 
pect the slow-moving generality of un- 
biased public opinion, even when directed 
by a board of distinguished leaders, to re- 
solve concrete disputes in specific plants— 
disputes that involve detailed questions of 
law and fact. 

Public opinion cannot adequately settle 
individual disputes by implementing an 
agency whose powers fall gravely short of 
what is required. But public opinion, slow 
and ineffective in operating directly upon 
labor disputants, has a more immediate 
effect upon government. And public opin- 
ion can and should compel the creation of 
a new agency or compel the granting of 
new powers to the existing agency. The 
vehement outburst of feeling in Congress 
last week was an expression of an impa- 
tient and almost bitter attitude on the 
part of the public toward defense sirikes 
aud official hesitation in dealing with them. 
It would be a tragic mistake for either la- 
bor or the Administration to underestl- 
mate that attitude. 
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Words gust can’t describe the goodness of Old 
Taylor. You have to taste this magnificent 
whiskey to know how truly fine a Kentucky 
bourbon can be. But once you do, 
you'll understand why a master 
distiller, the late Colonel EF. H. 
Taylor Jr., selected Old Taylor as 
his prize whiskey and proudly 

signed it with his name. 


Copyright 1941 
National Distillers Products Corporation 
New York 


4, 100 PROOF 


This is the home of Old Taylor, and within 
its ivy-covered walls no whiskey other than 
Old Taylor has ever been made. 
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